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THE magnitude of our present 
system of telephone communica- 
tion was beyond the thoughts of 
men fifty years ago. While at 
that time Bell, the inventor, had 
a praphetic vision of places and 
houses and factories connected 
by telephone, even he could not 
have foreseen the American city 
of skyscrapers with more tele- 
phones in one building than are 
to be found in many a foreign 
country. 

The massed multitudes of the 
modern city can no longer be 
served by wires strung in the air. 
We now have telephone cables 


no bigger than a man’s wrist 
each containing 2400 thread-like 
wires, carrying beneath the city 
streets their millions of spoken 
messages. Long distance cables 
overhead and underground con- 
nect cities with one another by 
storm-proof conductors, now be- 
ing extended into a country-wide 
network. 

At the present time nine-tenths 
of the 45,000,000 miles of tele- 
phone wire in the Bell System 
are in cable. The service of each 
telephone user has become more 
and more reliable with the exten- 
sion of this cable construction. 
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OBINSON JEFFERS, we feel 

like only mentioning his name! He 
is one of the world’s most famous and 
perhaps one of the best known poets of 
the day. Jeffers is an artist of words 
which few can touch with the written 
word. . 


HAUNCEY PRATT WILLIAMS 

is a contributor to @verland which 

our readers will well remember. One 

thing, Mr. Williams is a Westerner at 

heart although he does reside in the 
STATE of New York. 


RS. CLAUDE HAMILTON 
MITCHELL is a new writer 
for Overland, although she is not new 
in the writing profession. Mrs. Mitchell 
is well known for her authority on 
women’s organizations and Overland 
feels her contributions a great asset to 
our readers. 


B. DIXON is an editor. He is not 

e so old. He has a future. He has a 

new magazine and he has a surprising 

faith in California youth. He is editor 
of the Treasure Chest. 


OM WHITE is another who needs 

no introduction. He is a well known 
newspaper feature writer. However, we 
feel it necessary to note the artist who 
illustrated his article is a girl of but 
fifteen years. Again California Youth 
and its surprising achievements. 
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The Beach 


OON-WHITE dunes and the water like violets 
The days of sun or like a dove’s breast the dark ones: each year one bather 
Dies in the violet beauty of the water. 


Keeps the bay young. How did you fast when men were few and not playful? 


No pits nor whirlpools in the violet water; 
The tides are clear as breathing, the tall waves honest, the sun in their hollows; 
No hidden currents nor secret suctions: 


Every summer one bather: no secret currents but a secret desire. 


I have seen a mother with the yellow-gray hair 
Crossing in strings the convulsed face from the violet water go babbling 


Up the white dune; I have seen a young wife 


Scream on the beach, writhing among the bystanders, they held her with their hands. 


It takes the gain and its face not changes; 
It is fed; it is greater than man and much more beautiful: we that eat beeves 


Accuse fair beauty if indeed it is fed 


With the thin infusion of one young life in the water, each weary summer? 


How did you fast, you water like violets, 
When men were few and not playful, brown fishers of the ebb, not one in ten years? 
How shall you feast in the thronged years coming, 


The exuberance of women makes you so many playfellows, you choose among thousands. 


—ROoBINSON JEFFERS. 
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HEN recognition comes in any 

art it comes not with the slow 

advance of years, it comes mirac- 
ulously. Someone makes a discovery! 
The artist and his work are at once in 
every newspaper, art-journal and club 
devoted to the advancement of art, yet 
all the publicity in the world will not 
make the artist. It may sustain him and 
his work for a time. It may even create 
a commercial value for his work for a 
time, but if he has foundation whereby 
one who reads or is told or sees is com- 
pelled to say, “He has something; his 
work has power; he is worthwhile,” he 
will not only be discovered, but he will 
be compared, lauded, criticized and final- 
ly, if he is not carried away by the 
obsession of commercialism, if he never 
quite creates his masterpiece (to his own 
satisfaction) yet ever strives for that 
end, his work will become a fixed thing. 

Such a one is Sarkis Beulan. Modestly 
at work in his studio in Oakland, young 
Beulan is creating a future for himself 
not only as an artist of beauty, but as 
an illustrator of magazines and the cre- 
ator of a new and individual line of 
portraitures. For some months he has 
illustrated special features for Sunset 
Magazine and has lately defined himself 
with the progressive new magazine of 
San Francisco known as The Treasure 
Chest. 

Beulan comes from a long line of 
artists, his father studied under the emi- 
nent Russian Joseff, who was appointed 
photographer in 1891 to the Shah of 
Persia. Following extensive practice, 
photographing many characters, among 
them being Pashas, Beys, Sheiks, Der- 
vishes, Cossacks, officials and nobility of 
the Turkish and Russian regime, he won 
distinction as leader among the ranks 
of professionals of Europe by receiving 
the Diplome d’Honneur of “Beyond 
Compare” in the Grand Concours in 
Paris, in the year 1898. 

Later in 1907 he established studios 
in Boston and Worcester. It was in 
this environment young Beulan was 
reared. His first training in art came 
from his brother Haig. At the age of 
seven Beulan understood the art of pho- 
tography and practiced with some suc- 
cess. At the age of twelve he won first 


The In-Betweener 


* By B. Vircinia Lee 


place in a drawing competition as an 
entry from the Boston Schools. 

Young Beulan assisted his father in 
photography until he discovered the 
mechanical efficiency of the camera was 
inadequate to register his moods and con- 
ceptions. Beyond the place where rho- 
tography stopped was his ambition at 
that time. If he could produce compo- 
sitions registering lines of a photograph 
with the depth of feeling behind he felt 
he would. have accomplished much: For 
sometime he was at a loss which medium 
to follow. Finally he selected pen and 
ink. His first published work was in 
Overland Monthly for May, 1924, as a 
frontispiece. 


HE fineness of Beulan’s work places 
him with Franklin Booth, while the 


solidity and imagination gives him a 
close connection with Gustave Dore. 
This similarity will be seen in the illus- 
stration of “The Fairy Queen” on page 
2H4. 

The public, knowing so little which 
may be set up as a standard, is apt to 
place Beulan as an “In-betweener” or 
copyist. He is not an etcher, yet his 
work resembles that of the finest. He is 
not a maker of wood-block prints, yet 
there is that same power back of each 
stroke. He is a pen-and-ink artist, whose 
work is full of strength and vitality. In 
every line is an expression of his ideas 
and his impressions brought forth un- 
mistakably with a fine choice of shading 
and a passionate sense of rhythm. 

Not only are his lines of supreme 
beauty, but are also executed with an un- 
rivaled technical skill. He suggests his 





One of the unique things Beulan has accomplished is book-plate designing. 
There is much to be expected of him in this line. 
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Courtesy of Harr Wagner Publishing Company. 
The similarity of Gustave Dore will be seen in Beulan’s illustration of the combat between 
the Red Cross Knight and the dragon in Edmund Spenser’s story, “The Fairy Queen 


subject with depth and perception, rather 
than presents it . . decidedely in- 
dividualistic. He might be called the 
poet-artist. Much of his work could be 
rightfully titled “Sonnets in Black and 
White,” for they give forth an entire 
impression, a feeling and story until 
there comes an utter bewilderment and 
one becomes ignorantly humble before 
his creations . . . superbly reverent. 

Beulan’s art grows upon you. Study 
the composition of the Medico-Dental 
Building. Every minute of examina- 
tion gives new cause for astonishment. 
No hurried lines; careful craftsmanship 
behind each figure, and each figure a 
stone in the Mosaic construction of a 
beautiful jewel thought. 

Beulan may be criticized for his mas- 


terful technic, but it is the technic of 
an artist in his particular medium of ex- 
pression, his theory of the psychology of 
line Yet in this very carefulness, 
this infinite capacity for painstaking, lies 
the full interpretation of his genius. It 
is the secret of his depth. 

Beulan does something more than cre- 
ate beauty in his compositions, he gives 
each subject the embellishment of a re- 
ligion. There is a fine peace rushes over 
one upon inspection, an assurity of some 
great universal harmony. 

Take, for instance, “Passion.”’ In 
subject it is the head of a woman, a 
beautiful woman. In rhythm it gives 
the soul music, a calm takes possession 
of the observer, the very emotions of this 
woman are his; her story and spiritual 
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assurance are his along with the sense 
of decoration, which is an integral part 
of Beulan’s compos:tion. Artistic sug- 
gestion, bringing forth the artist’s strong 
personality, his vivid feeling, his clean, 
clear vision are in each creation. 

Another example of this is that of his 
book-plate design shown on page 243. 
Here the artist’s delight is one of imagi- 
nation, alive with suggestion and power 
and mysticism. He becomes instantly the 
weaver of dreams, exquisite fantasies, 
an artist with the soul of a poet. Un- 
doubtedly the world will sometime count 
Beulan as one of their great artists if 
not a pioneer in a certain definite line 
which is yet to define itself as a unit in 
the epoch of art history. He is perhaps 
the first artist to make pen and ink 
sketches (line work) of portraits from 
life. Booth does this for magazines, 
but Beulan is establishing a place for 
himself doing the same for individuals. 

Beulan’s portraits are idealistic. He 
does not merely register ones portrait in 
pen and ink but goes beyond the point 
where photography once limited his ex- 
pression, by incorporating a symbolic 
achievement in the background to mag- 
nify the personality. 

In his recent portrait of President 
Coolidge, he has reverently portrayed 
the leading passed presidents, Washing- 
ton, Lincoln, Roosevelt, Wilson and 
Harding in the background, bringing the 
composition to a climax with the stern 
expression of Coolidge. One cannot help 
but admire the grandeur of the Presi- 
dent’s position in his composition. His 
masterful technic, which is none but 
a symphony of lines, is not only his 
medium for expression but a delight for 
the printer’s art as it is a distinct de- 
parture from photography. 

His original drawing is reproduced 
on hot-pressed Italian hand-made paper 
which is beautifully bound with soft 
sheepskin of color to suit the individual 
taste. Such reproductions have never 
appeared in the art world heretofore and 
may some day be as rare as the Medieval 
books. Indeed, one cannot feel justified 
in presenting his work to the public by 
comparison with the work of other 
artists. His portrait work is decidedly 
his own creation and can only be spoken 
of as the work of Sarkis Beulan. 

NOTHER of his commercial enter- 

prises is that of book-plate design- 
ing. He may establish himself as an in- 
dividualist in this branch if he keeps it 
up. What he has already accomplished 
can be estimated, but only time will tell 
what the height of his accomplishment 
will be, and always will he be remem- 
bered in California, in San Francisco 
especially, as the In-Betweener, the fine- 
ness of Booth’s life, the imagination and 
solidity of Gustave Dore, with the vital- 
ity of the younger generation. 
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“Passion” is not only the head of a beautiful 
woman under Beulan’s pen it is a musical 
rythm which gives a fine spiritual assurance. 

HILE State Forester M. B. Pratt 

emphasizes the great need of stamp- 
ing out the fire menace in the timber- 
land comes the aid of this artist in a 
creation He'p Prevent Fires, copyrighted 
by Harr Wagner Publishing Company. 
the discussion which this work is causing 
at this time is not due alone to the time- 
liness of the subject but due to the 
spirit in the drawing, the power of 
suggestion, which urges and stirs us to 
action by the vision of freedom, coolness, 
opportunity of enjoyment in this great 
land from her rugged shore to her high- 
peaked mountain tops. 

There is something astounding in 
Beulan’s preception. That which he 
knows so little of he manages to put the 
most feeling into. His knowledge of the 
great outdoors has been limited to his 
work on a ranch in Fresno, California, 
where trees grow only when planted 
and whose growth comes from continu- 
ous care. But is there not something 
deeper than practical knowledge? Can 
not a person see further with the inner- 
sight? Beulan does and he puts this 
vision of the inner-sight into concrete 
form. 

Each tree in this composition is a 
challenge to man’s carelessness. The de- 
light of youth beneath the shadow of 
age is a miraculous feeling. The State 
of California should adopt this piece of 
art to beautify as well as warn her 
motorists of our Golden State. 

Beulan has but started his career! 
Three years ago he with his mother and 
father were living on a ranch in Fresno, 
California. Art had been the family’s 
medium of expression for years upon 
years. Beulan’s father had seen the 
limitations placed upon artists who fol- 
lowed art. He had seen money made, 
had seen art made and he determined 
young Sarkis should have the comforts of 
life, the material things rather than the 
expression of the inner-voice. 


After coming to California, Beulan’s 
father took up his profession of photog- 
raphy while the mother continued her 
profession of dressmaking. Later with 
her savings she paid for their home and 
then traded it for farm land. In this 
enterprise they saw riches for their son, 
but Sarkis was fundamentally an artist 
not a farmer. However it took farm- 
ing to bring leisure for the blooming of 
the budded desire. 

While blasting hardpan for the spring 
planting, the dynamite exploded putting 
the boy’s sight out temporarily. For 
weeks and months he was unable to see 
and the verdict was that he would for- 
ever be blind. However, with a mother’s 
watchful care, the services of a very able 
physician, Beulan’s eye-sight was _re- 
stored and he took up this work of pen 
and ink. 

Some of his first drawings were done 
at the inspiration of music. For a time 
he studied and read everything available 
on art. It was at this time that the in- 
fluence of Dore crept in. One can readily 
see what Dore’s illustrations of Dante’s 
Inferno did to Beulan’s creative mind. 
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One can see 
astounding depth 
in the classical in- 
terpretation of the 
door of the Medico- 
Dental Building 
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Beaulan has yet to establish his own 
medium. What will it be? Will he 
create a personality in his work? Some- 
thing which will ring . . . . “That is a 
Beulan” as one says “That is a Titian?” 
He has created the third dimension in 
some of his later work . .. . will he 
create a line of work with colored inks, 
made by himself, and placed into com- 
position which no human hand can re- 
produce or will he remain the artist he 


is of Black and White? 


In no small way will the success of 
Beulan’s work be to his individuality, 
for each is a creation in and of itself, 
not a mechanically made thing of black 
and white. He has so far upset the age 
old idea of those who follow art for arts 
sake ... His art is paying him. His 
ideas expressed in their perfectness are 
daily giving him his supply of material 
necessities. He is destined to great finan- 
cial success as well as great success in 
his art for arts sake. 

He is youth and youth of San Fran- 
cisco is talented and certainly is pro- 
ducing and. the future is limitless. 
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HE following article is not in- 

I tended to be a monograph on the 

production or distribution of that 
fragile commodity which we nowadays 
almost instinctively “handle with care.” 
In it we do mean, however, to relate, as 
far as the historical evidence will war- 
rant, the story of the life of a hunter, 
trapper and Indian fighter of a century 
ago; one Hugh Glass, whose name some- 
what belied his qualities, for as events 
proved, he was anything but fragile. A 
noted hunter in his time and an experi- 
enced frontiersman, the tale of his ad- 
ventures with beasts and Indians be- 
came current tradition among western 
mountain-men and was told around 
many a camp-fire. 

But little is known of the early his- 
tory of Hugh Glass. He was born in 
Pennsylvania, but just when and where 
are not apparent. He was mentioned 
as “old Hugh Glass” in 1824. That he 
had received at least a common school 
education is manifest, as a letter writ- 
ten by him in 1823, which is now (or 
was) in the possession of the South Da- 
kota Historical Society, proves that he 
was capable of expressing himself in 
writing with considerable facility. 

In the spring of 1822, General Wil- 
liam H. Ashley of St. Louis, who was 
at that time a brigadier-general in the 
militia and lieutenant-governor of the 
State of Missouri, and Major Andrew 
Henry, formerly of the St. Louis-Mis- 
souri Fur Company, formed the Rocky 
Mountain Fur Company. On April 15, 
1822, an expedition of a hundred men, 
commanded by Major Henry, set out 
from St. Louis and ascended the Mis- 
souri River in two keelboats loaded with 
trapping outfit and merchandise. About 
forty miles below the mouth of the Kan- 
sas River one of the boats struck a snag 
and sank immediately with some $10,000 
worth of property; even the crew could 
hardly be rescued. During August the 
party met with the further serious loss 
of some fifty horses at the hands of the 
Assiniboine Indians, which prevented it 
from pushing on to the falls of the Mis- 
souri, as had been intended; so a post 
was established at the mouth of the Yel- 
lowstone river and there the winter was 
passed. The next spring the party went 
up the Missouri, but when near the 
Great Falls it was attacked by Blackfeet 
Indians, with the loss of four men, and 
was driven out of the country. Major 
Henry and his party therefore returned 
to the mouth of the Yellowstone some 
time during June, 1823. 

Meanwhile General Ashley, at St. 
Louis, had organized another expedi- 
tion of one hundred men, which, under 


Glass 
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his command, left St. Louis with two 
keelboats on March 10, 1823, to ascend 
the Missouri and it progressed without 
especially notable incident until it a 
rived at the Aricara (or Ree) illegal 
near the mouth of the Grand River 
(Corson County, South Dakota) on 
May 30, 1823. 

The Aricaras had always been fickle 
and treacherous in their contact with 
the whites. It never could be success- 
fully predicted whether their attitude 
would be friendly or hostile. However, 
General Ashley opened trading relations 
with them in order to obtain the horses 
he needed, but in the early morning of 
June 2, 1823, after a severe thunder 
storm, they attacked his party, killing 
thirteen and wounding ten or eleven of 
them with the loss of but six or eight 
of their own warriors. 


T IS here that we gain our first real 

knowledge of Hugh Glass. He fought 
in this action and was hit in the leg. 
He assisted at the burial, near their 
camp, of several of his comrades; the 
graves of whom were marked with a log. 
At the dying request of one of them, 
Joseph S. Gardner, Glass wrote the let- 
ter, to which reference has already been 
made, transmitting to Gardner’s par- 
ents the sad news of their son’s death. 
The name of Gardner seems to have 
been a somewhat significant one in Hugh 
Glass’s career. 

Immediately after the fight with the 
Aricaras, General Ashley sent an express 
by Jedediah S. Smith, who volunteered 
for this dangerous service, to Major 
Henry at the mouth of the Yellowstone. 
The major, with all but some twenty of 
his men who were left at the fort, de- 
scended the Missouri and joined Gen- 
eral Ashley near the mouth of Cheyenne 
River about July 2, 1823. Colonel 
Leavenworth’s campaign with the Sixth 
United States Infantry and volunteers, 
into the details of which there is not 
space to enter, followed. This tempo- 
rarily humbled, but by no means per- 
manently subdued, the Aricaras and it 
ended by the middle of August. 

Upon the close of the Leavenworth 
campaign, Major Henry with another 
party of eighty men at once set forth 
from the burned villages of the Ari- 
caras, intending to carry out the plans 
for the season which had been disrupted 
by that tribe. He purposed to proceed 
to the head-waters of the Yellowstone 
River to make a fall hunt for beaver. 
The personnel of his party comprised 
numerous individuals who later became 
noted and of it. a modern historian. Pro- 
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fessor Dale, has written: “Altogether 
they formed one of the most remarkable 
groups of mountain men ever brought 
together.” Hugh Glass was a member 
of this party and his adventure with the 
grizzly bear was the means of preserving 
most of the information which exists re- 
lating to it. 

Major Henry’s party traveled up the 
Grand River. Expeditions of this kind 
usually obtained their subsistence from 
the country through which they passed 
and to do so it was necessary to keep 
several hunters in advance of the main 
party in search of game. On the fifth 
day out Hugh Glass, being in high re- 
pute as a successful hunter and good 
shot, had been detailed with one compan- 
ion for this important duty. The country 
was interspersed with brushwood thick- 
ets, dwarf plum trees and other indi- 
genous shrubs. Toward evening, when 
not far in advance of the main party 
and when forcing his way through a 
thicket, Glass came suddenly upon a fe- 
male grizzly bear lying in the sand. Be- 
fore he could set his triggers and dis- 
charge his rifle—this was in the days of 
flint-lock muzzle loaders—or even turn 
about to retreat, the bear had seized him 
by the throat and had flung him to the 
ground. He now endeavored to escape, 
but the bear, followed by her cubs, again 
pounced upon him, caught him by the 
shoulder and inflicted dangerous wounds 
in his hands and arms. By this time 
Glass’ companion had come up and was 
driven into the river by one of the cubs, 
which he, while waist deep in the water, 
succeeded in shooting. 

Having heard the hunters’ cries for 
assistance, the main body now arrived 
and after several point-blank shots, the 
bear was killed while standing over 
Glass’ prostrate form, which she had 
dreadfully mangled. Glass’ condition 
seemed quite hopeless, although he still 
lived. He could not stand and suffered 
excruciating pain, yet there was no sur- 
gical aid available and it was impossible 
to move him. Delay might mean dis- 
aster to the entire party, yet it was re- 
pugnant to all to desert the sufferer. The 
predicament was finally met by the offer 
of a purse of $80, contributed by the 
men, to any two who would stay with 
Glass after the party had continued on 
its way. 

Aided by this promised reward, Major 
Henry induced a man named Fitzgerald 
and young James Bridger, on his first 
trip to the mountains, to remain with 
Glass until he should either die or re- 
cover sufficiently to bear removal to some 
trading post. This detached duty was 
extremely dangerous for these men, as 
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hostile Indians were likely to attack 
them at any time, but they carried out 
their agreement for five days, when, de- 
spairing of Glass’ recovery, yet seeing 
no promise of his immediate death, they 
abandoned him to his fate, considering 
his demise ultimately certain. They took 
with them his rifle and most of his 
equipment, leaving him with only a 
small kettle and a wallet, on which his 
head rested, containing a razor. Thus he 
was left practically without the means 
of procuring subsistence, shelter or of 
defending himself from enemies either 
animal or human. 

After deserting Glass, Fitzgerald and 
Bridger followed the trail of Major 
Henry’s party, which ultimately located 
for the winter (1823-4) on the Yellow- 
stone River near the mouth of the Big 
Horn and they succeeded in overtaking 
it. They reported that Glass had finally 
died and that they had buried him to 
the best of their ability. As they also 
produced his effects, their story was 
credited without question. 

But the unexpected happened and 
poor Glass did not die. Realizing the 
faithlessness of his companions, he felt a 
determination to survive in order to face 
them and demand a reckoning. Near 
where he lay was a spring and thither he 
managed to draw himself. Overhang- 
ing it were some wild cherries and buf- 
falo berries that he could reach and for 
days he remained beside it, his strength 
gradually returning, until he felt that he 
could attempt to leave his solitary biv- 
ouac. He determined to set out for Fort 
Kiowa, a trading post on the Missouri 
River, situated on the right (west) bank 
about ten miles above where Chamber- 
lain, South Dakota, now stands, and 
distant more than one hundred miles. 
In his weak and mangled condition he 
certainly showed superb fortitude in set- 
ting out on a journey like this, when he 
could not stand and hardly had strength 
to crawl on his hands and knees, with 
no provisions nor the means of procuring 
any and in a dangerous country where he 
was at the mercy of ever: the scurviest 
knave that might chance upon him. His 
set purpose of revenge energized him, 
however, and fortune, which is said to 
favor the brave, made no exception in 
his case. 

In the course of his slow and agoni- 
zing progress toward his destination, 
Glass happened one day upon a spot 
where a pack of wolves had surrounded 
a buffalo calf and was worrying it to 
death. He kept under cover until the 
calf was dead and the wolves had de- 
voured the half of it; then he drove 
them off and took possession of the re- 
mainder. Without an axe, knife or 
means of kindling a fire it was difficult 
for him to turn his good fortune to ac- 
count, but hunger is not fastidious and 
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he presumably took council of the wolves 
as to the methods of assimilating what 
he wanted. Doubtless his razor was 
helpful. Taking with him as much of 
the meat as he could carry he proceeded 
on his way, enduring great hardships 
and suffering excessive distress and he 
finally reached Fort Kiowa as he had 
intended. 

Having attained a safe refuge after 
such an experience, it might be supposed 
that Glass would have desired to rest 
until his wounds could heal; but he had 
not been long at the fort when a trap- 
ping party, bound for the Yellowstone 
river, came up the Missouri in a boat. 
This was too good an opportunity to be 
neglected, so he joined the trappers, leav- 
ing the fort and safety behind. 

When the party was approaching the 
Mandan villages, which were situated 
some seven or eight miles below the 
mouth of the Knife river; Glass, believ- 
ing that he could save time by going 
overland, crossed a bend in the river to 
Tilton’s fort, a trading post in that vic- 
inity. Fortune again favored him for on 
the next day all of his companions were 
massacred by Aricara Indians. These 
ever treacherous savages after being 
driven, in the Leavenworth campaign, 
from their villagees near the mouth of 
the Grand river, had but recently moved 
up the Missouri and established them- 
selves near the Mandans. Our party of 
trappers was entirely ignorant of the 
snare which was laid for it. As Glass 
by himself was nearing the fort, he ob- 
served two squaws whom he instantly 
recognized as Aricaras. Thoroughly 
alarmed, he tried to find concealment, 
but too late; for the squaws, having 
also seen him, notified the warriors who 
at once pursued him. Still enfeebled by 
his wounds he made an ineffective at- 
tempt at flight and his pursuers were al- 
most within gunshot when two mounted 
Mandans seized him. They took him to 
Tilton’s fort, much to his surprise and 
joy. His unexpected deliverance in- 
creased his faith that he would yet be 
able to accomplish his mission of revenge. 

In the night following the day of his 
rescue by the Mandans, Glass, now 
well equipped, set out to go up the Mis- 
souri to find Major Henry’s party. 
Traveling alone for thirty-eight days, all 
of the way through a dangerous and 
hostile country, he finally arrived at 
Major Henry’s fort on the Yellowstone 
river at the Mouth of the Big Horn. 
He was welcomed there as one risen from 
the dead; as none had doubted the story 
of his demise as told by his two compan- 
ions. Glass found the younger of his two 
faithless attendants at Major Henry’s 
fort. The latter was petrified with as- 
tonishment and fear when he saw Glass 
alive, but Glass magnanimously forgave 
him and let him go on account of his 
youth and penitence and the now famous 
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Jim Bridger lived on to render great 
service to his country in his day and gen- 
eration. However, Glass was chagrined 
to find that his other faithless attendant, 
Fitzgerald, who was older and whom he 
considered to be the real culprit, had 
gone to Fort Atkinson on the Missouri 
river some fifteen miles above the site 
of the presnt city of Omaha, Nebraska. 

Still cherishing his desire for revenge, 
he soon accepted an offer to serve as mes- 
senger to carry a despatch to Fort At- 
kinson and accompanied by four men he 
set out from Major Henry’s fort on the 
twenty-eighth of February, 1824. The 
little party traveled eastward into the 
basin of the Powder river, thence south- 
erly to its head-waters and over into the 
North Platte valley. Constructing some 
skin boats, they floated down the North 
Platte river until they were out of the 
foothills. Then, greatly to their dismay, 
they happened upon a part of Grey Eye's 
band of Aricaras; Grey Eye having been 
the chief who had been killed the previ- 
ous summer by Colonel Leavenworth’s 
artillery. The present chief of the band 
was named Elk Tongue. The Aricaras 
came down the river and by much show 
of friendship induced our travelers to 
believe in their sincerity; for it seems 
that Glass at one time had passed a 
whole winter with the chief. When Elk 
Tongue debarked from his canoe, he 
embraced Glass as a brother and the 
whites were thrown off their guard and 
accepted an invitation to enter the chief's 
lodge. While smoking the peace pipe 
with him they heard a child scream and 
Glass saw some squaws taking away 
their effects. He well knew what this 
meant and after warning his companions 
they all sprang up and fled precipi- 
tately, but two of them were caught and 
killed ; one within a few yards of Glass, 
who had hidden behind a point of rocks. 
Glass, thoroughly understanding the 
methods of the Indians, was able to 
baffle them in their search for him until 
they finally abandoned it entirely; but 
he had again lost all his outfit except a 
knife and his flint and steel. Thus 
equipped he set out northeasterly to again 
find Fort Kiowa. 

At that season the buffalo calves were 
very young and as buffalo were numerous 
in that region Glass was easily able to 
obtain such meat as he needed and his 
flint and steel enabled him to light a fire. 
He reached Fort Kiowa in fifteen days 
and left, as soon as an opportunity of- 
fered, for Fort Atkinson where he ar- 
rived in June, 1824. There he at last 
found Fitzgerald, who had enlisted in 
the army. With Fitzgerald under the 
protection of the army authorities, Glass 
deemed it expedient not to resort to ex- 
treme measures. The post commander 
provided him with a new equipment 
which somewhat appeased his wrath and 
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A Patchquilt of Bibliophilia 


told me that the Congressional Travel- 
ing Library was due the following day 
in a town a hundred miles across the 


lished Bank was dark and heavy 

with dust. The counters and desks 
were stained and worm-eaten; the walls 
yellow with years, and heavy with 
webs. My friend, the Banker, could not 
afford to let his patron know that busi- 
ness was good; the Bank thriving. Mod- 
ern equipment would have suggested ex- 
travagance. 

I remember when the old, brawny 
book-shop smelled of mould and age. 
The books were stacked in careful dis- 
order; the dusty counters groaned be- 
neath the weight of philosophy and meta- 
physics and fiction. The murky windows 
admitted but a suggestion of the day, 
without. Dark corners and recesses of- 
fered hope of buried treasure. Patrons 
entered, figuratively, with their hat in 
hand, and spoke in low voices. They 
would not disturb the personality that 
was the Book-Shop. 

Some fifteen years ago I sat in the 
back room of the little book-shop around 
the corner; my feet upon the cold iron 
stove; my pipe pouring forth blasts of 
blue. The fogs of a San Francisco Julv 
drifted past the window. Through the 
opaque grey glimmered the light of 
Temple Bar. Opposite me sat the old 
man, dreaming. He, by force of habit, 
stretched his hands toward the cold 
stove, and rubbed the palms together. 

“Tell me, Mr. Newbegin,” 1 said. 
“Where do you store the vast knowl- 
edge that you have taken from the books 
you have read?” 

The old man laughed. He shook his 
head. 

“I am like the bartender who never 
touches a drink. I have read, and re- 
read, time without number, just two 
books. The Bible, and Bobbie Burns. 
That is all I have room for.” 

He laughed again. 

“On the other hand,” he continued, 
“consider Blake. Jim has read every- 
thing. The Bible! And Bobbie Burns! 
And Aristotle! And Robert Chambers!” 

I considered Blake. 

“Jim,” I asked. “When do you find 
time to read. When did you cultivate 
a taste for books?” 

Jim Blake has finely penciled features. 
He might have posed for Holbein. His 
eyes are very shallow; rather veiled. 
One senses great depth behind the veil. 

“Time,” he grunted. “Time gave me 
my first interest in literature. It was 
in Arizona. I was cow-punching. I had 
slung hash before that. But I had come 
up in the world. I rode the range.” 

“Yes! I understand. Great open 
spaces and the like of that . . .” 
“Don’t interrupt! One day a puncher 
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range. He said the winter would be 
long; I had better lay in a supply of 
reading for the long nights. 

“T rode all night and all day. When 
I arrived at the postoffice, where the 
Library was distributed, I found only 
two books unclaimed: The Department 
of Agriculture Wheat Report for the 
State of Montana for 1895. I had never 
read it. I had never read any books. I 
took the two big volumes. I kept them 
for six months. I read them, over and 
over. That gave me my taste for litera- 
ture.” 

Jim passed on to me his urge for 
books. By direct process I had acquired 
my tendency from the State of Mon- 
tana. I determined to become a Biblio- 
pole. Half of the hours for which I was 
paid to sell jewelry I spent in the back 
room at Newbegin’s. One day I kicked 
over the traces. ; 

“Jim,” I announced, “I am going to 
New York.” 

“Great city, New York!” grunted 
Jim. 

“T am going in the book business.”’ 

“You're a fool,” growled Jim. “But 
go ahead. You'll learn.” 

The old man gave me a month’s job 
in the store, learning the tricks of the 
trade. It wasn’t really a job. I did not 
receive any pay. But Blake said that 
was more than I was worth. I spent 
the month chasing the little Irish stenog- 
rapher around the shop. I wonder what 
has become of Patsy. What does hap- 
pen to pretty little Irish stenographers 
after fifteen years? 

Well, fortified with mighty letters of 
recommendation from Jim and the old 
man, I went to New York. 

They were not glad to see me. They 
had never heard of me. I visited them 
all, leaving calling cards. The very 
names of the concerns were romance. 
Harper! Scribner! Dutton! Macmil- 
lan!—and Putnam! 

One day, after I had tramped the 
summer streets for a month, I swallowed 
my pride and entered a dirty little, 
basement shop on Wall Street. Books, 
filthy with the streets of New York, 
were piled in pyramids and mounds and 
general disarray. The dirt made them 
all look alike. There was a dirty, un- 
shaven man in shirt sleeves. He emerge« 
from the shadows; I had thought him 
a stack of books. 

“‘Whatcherwant?” he roared. 

“A job,” I lamented. 

“Nothing doing. Can’t he bothered.” 


That was Smith. The Smith! The 
Smith who toured the world buying 
millions of dollars worth of books for 
Pierpont Morgan. One never knew in 
New York. 

I never went hungry. That is, until 
after I got my job. It took two months 
to get it. Sixty dollars a month and the 
right to handle and warm my soul 
among the book stacks in Putnam’s. 

Out of the stacks, and the sixty dol- 
lars a month I wove my patchquilt. 
Memories heap on memories, even as 
the books were stacked. Which to choose 
from? Books? Or book-buyers? 

The buyers varied so vastly. There 
was the little woman, all wrinkled and 
timid in her black shawl and plain black 
dress. She arrived in a rather dilapi- 
dated Victoria, with a dilapidated old 
footman on the box. She wanted some 
books. One for an elderly gentleman; 
he liked biography. But something that 
did not cost too much. One for a young 
girl-graduate. If possible it should not 
cost more than Two Dollars. And a 
book for her husband not too expensive. 

That was Mrs. J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, Sr. 

On the other hand: 

It was Christmas Eve. Christmas 
Eve in New York is lovely. The very 
street lights emanate cheer. 

A woman entered, modish, elegant. 
A breath of Cote followed her. Her 
lorgnon sparkled like the street lights. 

“I want two books,” she said, “for 
two little girls. They are six and eight 
years old—I do not know what they 
like. 1 have never met them.” 

I showed her the Rackham’s Peter 
Pan. It was not what she wished. Nor 
The Golden Treasury. No! She would 
take this and that. 

“Shall I charge them?” I asked. 

“No,” she replied. “I will pay for 
them and take them with me. How 
much are they?” 

“They are Seven Hundred Dollars,” 
I sobbed. 

“This” was a first edition of the 
Idylls of the King. 

“That” was a second edition of the 
Fitzgerald Rubaiyat, gorgeously bound 
in jewel-set leather. 

She handed me Seven Hundred Dol- 
lars, and walked away, with my treas- 
ures under her arm. 

“She” was Mrs. X. , the spouse 
of the prominent Riverside Drive race- 
horse man. 





* * * 


One day a very handsome, tall, mus- 
tached-gentleman approached me. He 
demanded a quantity of light summer- 
reading. 
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“How is the new Well’s,” he asked. 

“Splendid!” 

“T’ll take it. What has Robert Cham- 
bers been doing?” 

“The usual sweet, collar-ads.” 


“Put it in. How about this book of 
Mary Johnston?” 
“Worth while! But hardly light 


summer reading.” 

“Never mind it. Has E. Philip Op- 
penheimer been doing anything?” 

“Yes. More clever trash about undip- 
lomatic diplomats who lose valuable 
governmental documents and find beau- 
tiful adventuresses.” 

“Fine. Put it in. Charge them, 
please—What ?—To me, of course!— 
E. Philip Oppenheimer.” 

* » * 


The doors fly open. A huge man, 
booted, and in a huge sombrero, blows in. 

“Sonny,” he shouts, “I want to buy 
a library.” 

“What do you wish in it?” I ask. 

“Everything. Everything! There’s 
nothing but shelves in it now.” 

“Shall we start with Shakespeare ?” 

“Sure. Put him down.” 

“And Thackeray?” 

“Yep!” 

“Dickens ?” 

“Put him in.” 

“Victor Hugo?” 

“Sure.” 

“Balzac?” 

“Go ahead.” 

“Say,” I demand, “how many books 
are you going to buy?” 

“Well, sonny,” he grins, “you see, 
it’s this way. I am a minister, from out 
Reno way. One of my congregation 
wants a library. He’s given me Fifty 
Thousand Dollars to buy it.” 

With rare judgment I turned my 
patron over to the store-manager. We 
sold the library. The customer became 
my friend. He came to me one day. 

“Sonny,” he said, and grinned sheep- 
ishly, “I have written something. Want 
to read it?” 

I did. It was a sketchy picture of 
Felix Adler. It was a gem in its human 
simplicity. 

“Have you more of these?” I de- 
manded. 

' “Sure,” he replied. “I have done them 
all.” 

He had! Henry Van Dyke! Doctor 
Parkhurst! Stephen Wise! All the 
prominent clergy from the man point-of- 
view. They were rich with pure Eng- 
lish and a keen sense of humanity that 
had borrowed freshness from the West- 
ern plains. 

“What’ll I do with them?” he asked 
me. 
I sent him to the Saturday Evening 
Post, and they rejected them. Then to 
Collier’s and Collier contracted for a 
series. They were a sensation. 





Two months later my friend came 
to me. 

“You still here?” I asked. 
about your congregation?” 

He laughed a great laugh. The heat- 
stained sombrero tilted over his ear. He 
hitched his big hands out of his breech- 
er-pockets and gripped my shoulders. 

“My congregation? Say, boy, after 
two months as an author in New York 
City, do you think I can go back to the 
church? I am an author, now, and don’t 
you forget it.” 

That was Peter Clarke Macfarlane! 

* * * 


“How 


WENT, one day, to a book auction. 

The auctions were held in an old loft 
at the corner of Fifth Avenue and 
Broadway. Amongst a vast catalogue to 
be sold, I had found listed two, large- 
paper volumes of the reprinted Autobi- 
ography of Benvenuto Cellini. They 
were lovely books. They were listed in 
“Auction Prices” at about Three 
Pounds. 

I bid Ten Dollars. 

A competitor bid Eleven. 

I went to Twelve. 

He to Thirteen. 

I to Fifteen. 

He to Seventeen. 

Now, I wanted those books. ‘“Auc- 
tion Prices” didn’t mean anything. I 
simply had to have them. I bid Twen- 
ty-five Dollars. Remember! I was earn- 
ing Sixty Dollars a month. It didn’t 
matter. I wanted them. My opponent 
also wanted them. He didn’t look at 
me. He bid Two Hundred Dollars. I 
retired gracefully. 

The following day the mystery was 
solved. The library had been the prop- 
erty of a British nobleman. A clause 
in his will stipulated that the books be 
sold at public auction. But, Hunting- 
ton, out in California, wanted them. He 
bought the collection at private sale for 
a Half Million. Then, to conform with 
the letter of the will, he put it up at 
public auction, and bought back from 
himself at any price, those books that 
he wanted. There was no income tax in 


1911. 


* x 7 


Treasures! Treasures! A tired little 
man brought me a book one day. It was 
bound in a heavy, Florentine binding. 
It was a Boccaccio of 1657. I gave him 
Ten Dollars for it. Later, I became 
hungry and sold it for Five. But that 
is aside the story. 

You know, in all editions of the Boc- 
caccio, one page in my pet story is never 
in the same language as the balance of 
the book. The Italians print it in 
French. The French in German. The 
German in English, and the English in 
Italian. This was before the day of 
Michael Arlen and The Brother Gon- 
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court and E. M. Hull. But, here, in 
this rare old find, more than three hun- 
dred and fifty years old, one did not 
expect modesty and the influence of the 
lamented Anthony Comstock. I turned 
to my pet story. Picture my astonish- 
ment upon finding that the page not 
only was not translated into another lan- 
guage; it was not there at all. It had 
not been torn out; it had been left out. 

(1 wonder how publishers and censors 
satisfy their consciences by translating 
into unfamiliar tongue those passages 
that are deemed unhealthy for the nor- 
mal mind. Do they argue: Now, this 
bird is so dumb he can’t speak anything 
but his mother-tongue. Therefore he is 
too dumb to be trusted with this choice 
bit of salacious pleasure. On the other 
hand, if he is conversant with the 
tongue in which we have clothed the 
bit, then his is a mind developed to 
withstand all shock.) 

To return to Boccaccio! A strange 
paradox had been practiced. The front- 
ispiece gave the answer. I quote from 
memory : 

THE DECAMERON 
OF 
BOCCACCIO 
Printed in the Year of Our Lord, 
1657 

By the Brothers Z—————-, of Flor- 
ence, Italy, and carefully expurgated for 
presentation to 

HIS GRACE, THE POPE 

Which, if it pleases you, may be re- 
corded on the Big Book, to the credit 
of the modest Pope of the Seventeenth 
Century. 

* * * 

EMORIES! Memories! I stood, 

leaning against the old book count- 
er. A white-haired woman stood there; 
her manners were strange; they aroused 
suspicion. She wore draped over her Pa- 
trician shoulders a Paisley shawl. The 
shawl, worn and faded, suggested a re- 
finement of luxury that gave the lie to 
her doddy and uninteresting black dress. 
I saw her slip her arm along the book- 
counter. Her fingers closed, and then 
her hand slipped under the shawl. I fol- 
lowed her to the door. 

“If you will return that,” I whis- 
pered, “nothing will be said.” 

She blushed, and handed me the book, 
and hurried away. 

It was a small volume, simply called 
“Love Poems.” 

The date was 1734. The pages were 
yellow; the cover torn. The book was 
marked to sell for Seventy-five Cents. 
I paid Seventy-five Cents for it, and 
took it home. I read it. The poems were 
very sweet; they cloyed. But certain 
pages were glued together. I steamed 
them apart. There, faded until almost 
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“Haul Away 


T WAS four bells in the middle watch 

when we first sighted her, and it was 
a long time before we could make out 
anything more than her starboard run- 
ning-light—a dim emerald glow. The 
bright gems of the tropical night were 
all about us, embedded in the purple 
velvet overhead, swimming in the rest- 
less, inky depths below. The utter still- 
ness was broken only by the sound of 
idle canvas as it flapped against the masts 
with each gentle heave. Pretty soon we 
heard five bells; then six, seven, eight. 
With the coming of the dawn a faint 
breeze sprang up—barely a catspaw; 
and with the approach of a new day we 
eagerly watched the dark form on our 
port beam take shape. A three-masted 
ship with painted ports, stately and re- 
gal, her lofty canvas now catching the 
first rose tints of dawn—she had been 
the silent, mysterious stranger of the 
night. She was close aboard, not more 
than half a mile to windward, so close 
we heard the clack and rattle of sheaves 
in the brace blocks as her yard came 
‘round. Above the faint din of working 
ship there drifted across the water the 
tuneful rhythm of that popular old deep- 
water chantey. “Blow the Man Down.” 
We spoke each other and chatted away 
for an hour or so by means of the inter- 
national code flags. When the breeze 
freshened we trimmed our yards and got 
under way; the British ship Alicia, being 
homeward-bound from Rio to Liverpool, 
stood in the path of the rising sun, while 
the bark Lawhill, outward-bound from 
New York to Yokohama, laid a south- 
erly course. 

Sixty days out and we had just spoken 
our first ship! Desolate? Of course it 
was. Hard work? Always, plenty of it. 
Good, wholesome food? Wholesome, to 
be sure, but not so awfully good; and 
as for pay, our best A. B.’s were get- 
ting eighteen dollars a month. What 
was it, then, which kept the men of the 
wind-jammer days coming back for more, 
voyage after voyage? There are as many 
answers to that question as there are men 
to answer it. But there is this much 
about it: whatever it was that lured the 
old-time sailor to his calling, it held him 
and claimed him to the end of his days. 

To the seaman, the ways of the land 
are no more shrouded in mystery than 
are the ways of the sea to the lands- 
man. Their lives, from the earliest Car- 
thaginian, Phoenician and Roman navi- 
gators, right down to the present, have 
been as widely separated as the poles, 
their interests are totally different, their 
outlooks fail to coincide, their language, 
even, is not the same; in short, each is 
bewildered and quite lost in the atmo- 
sphere of the other. 


To the landsman there is a world of 
mystery hovering over ships and ship- 
ping; there is something so entirely in- 
comprehensible about it all. But yet he 
is fascinated by the exploits of the his- 
toric old ship Constitution and her gal- 
lant crew, and is eager to read adventure 
tales with a marine setting, and the 
more they reek of salt and tarred hemp 
the better he likes them. But after all, 
there is really very little about nautical 
affairs that cannot be traced to its 
source; there is a good reason for it all, 
even though hundreds of years have 
been required to evolve and establish it. 
Almost anyone with an inquisitive turn 
of mind can dig it out for himse!f. Some 
of the customs and instincts of the sea- 
man, more especially your old biown-in- 
the-glass shell-backs, have accepted and 
allowed to become fixed certain arbi- 
trary words or phrases, any slightest 
deviation from which immediately places 
one irrevocably beyond the pale. Hon- 
estly, I hate to think of the way Cap’n 
Rogers (rest his old soul and peace to 
his ashes!) used to glare ba'efully at 
some weil meaning Sunday visitor who 
referred to his ship as a boat, forward 
as front, down below as downstairs, 
and a few other little phrases which 
somehow didn’t fit in very well with 
his trim, able little thousand-ton vessel 
for a background. 


The ship Red Jacket 


The sailor of today is as much the 
outgrowth of the mariner of a hundred 
years ago, as the man who trod the decks 
of the proud clipper ships of the early 
Nineteenth Century was the worthy 
successor of the navigator of uncharted 
seas who possessed only the cumber- 
some astrolabe to aid in finding his po- 
sition. So after all, sailors and ships 
and shipping are but the natural prod- 
uct of the centuries. 

Long before the dawn of the Chris- 
tian Era the first navigators timidly set 
out and sailed their tiny craft up and 
down the blue Mediterranean. In the 
year 1500, B. C., roughly, it is thought 
that the Phoenicians sailed their ships 
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on Your Weather Main Brace” 


By Tom White 


from the Red Sea to the Mediterranean 
by passing completely around the conti- 
nent of Africa. In the early days of the 
Roman Empire there was a thriving 
trafic in corn, oil, wood and bullion 
between Egypt, Rome and Constanti- 
nople, and with the interchange of com- 
modities, which kept requiring more 
vessels and larger ones, there was a 
parallel development in the type and 
size of war vessels. 

The next really big place in marine 
history, certainly one of the most pic- 
turesque, is that occupied by the bold 
Norsemen. Tradition, backed by cer- 
tain evidence, has it that Leif Ericson 
was the discoverer of America, and that 
he landed on what is now the Massa- 
chusetts coast in the year 1000, A. D. 
In the event that tradition has misled 
us, it is certain that a number of early 
Scandinavian adventurers reached the 
shores of Greenland nine or ten centuries 
ago. What blind faith they must have 
reposed in their navigators! But if the 
truth were, somehow, to be disclosed, it 
is quite likely we would learn that these 
fearless sailors of the North seas had 
far greater confidence in the seaworthi- 
ness of their vessels than in the ability of 
their captains to estimate the ship’s posi- 
tion and lay a course. 

In spite of their warlike forays against 
peaceful neighbors, particularly the Brit- 
ons, a great deal may be said in favor 
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of the Vikings from the standpoint of 
craft design and handling. Their ves- 
sels were only about seventy-five feet 
long, but within the limits of this scanty 
length there was built a surprising 
amount of buoyance and an uncanny abil- 
ity to weather the fierce, untamed gales 
for which the North Atlantic is noted. 
Parenthetically, let it be added that the 
design of these early Viking ships is still 
reflected in the fishing-boats which may 
be seen even today passing in and out 
Ag fjords of the Scandinavian penin- 
sula. 


OLUMBUS in his three little coc- 
kle-shells, which his sailors con- 
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The old whaling barks were well known 
on the Seven Seas 


fidently expected to see topple off the 
edge of the world almost any day, next 
claims his rightful place in maritime an- 
nals. Too much emphasis cannot be laid 
on the excellence and accuracy of his 
methods of navigation. The popular idea 
still holds that this man was a glorified 
adventurer, only too glad to take a 
chance on anything, and that his efforts 
were rewarded largely because of his 
fearlessness; but on the other hand, it 
is quite possible that his highly scien- 
tific training, combined with careful, 
painstaking calculations had more to do 
with making his famous “landfall” than 
any other of his attributes. Besides his 
skill as a mathematician, Columbus was 
an experienced seaman. This was proven 
time after time when his ship, the Santa 
Maria, outsailed the other two vessels. 
His voyage to “India” marked the be- 
ginning of practical, deep-water naviga- 
tion. 

The development of sail-spread on a 
three-masted ship of today (if you can 
find one anywhere with a stitch of can- 
vas on her) is the direct outgrowth of 
the Fifteenth Century caravel type, 
which was the first “three-sticker,” and 
between these two extremes, as ship de- 
sign has been steadily improved through- 
out the intervening centuries, will be 
found countless modifications. Consider, 
first, the bowsprit, of which the early 
ships had none; instead, they carried a 
tiny foremast high up on what might be 
called the torecastle-head. As the cen- 
turies rolled around, strange things hap- 
pened to this light spar. After passing 
through the mast stage it definitely took 
shape as a bowsprit, pitched at a dizzy 
angle of forty-five degrees and still car- 
rying a square sail which was called a 
sprit-sail. Latterly it carried, also, a 
stay-sail or two and a jib. Finally it 
emerged as a bowsprit serving not only 
to carry most of the fore stays but to 
provide the means by which a big square- 
rigger might carry all the head sail she 
needs. 

Soon after the bowsprit had arrived, 
from the standpoint of an established 
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type of marine construction, a need was 
felt for a mast to assume the position 
formerly occupied by the comparatively 
short stick which later developed into a 
bowsprit. So before long shipbuilders 
began stepping a full sized mast up for- 
ward; this was known as the foremast. 
At first, the one large sail on this mast 
was cumbersome and hard to manage, 
especially in a heavy blow; and besides, 
the big, full-bellied fore-sail made it im- 
possible to do any close sailing. So the 
size of this canvas was cut down, and 
with the passing of the years, one, two, 
three, four and even more sails were 
added which made for far easier han- 
dling and at the same time materially 
increased the spread. At about the same 
time a similar change took place on the 
main, or second, and the mizzen, or 
third, masts. The prototype of the mod- 
ern ship carried a lateen sail, a three- 
cornered design said to be fairly efficient, 
on the mizzenmast. Gradually this was 
displaced by the spanker as we know it 
today, the shape of which is not alto- 
gether dissimilar. With the increase in 
the size and tonnage of ships, the miz- 
zenmast, too, began to assume the same 
general appearance as that of the other 
masts. 

With the growth of commerce, there 
was a natural demand for larger ships 
which, in turn, required a greater spread 
of canvas. Just as soon as this demand 
was felt it was met until, at the close of 
the Nineteenth Century, it was a com- 
mon thing to see two- and three-thous- 
and-ton square-riggers. During this 
latter period hull construction changed 
radically, too, *from wood to iron and 
from iron to steel. 

During all the years required for this 
development, the last century undoubt- 
edly produced some of the most famous, 
not to say picturesque types of sailing 
craft. Take for instance the fast clipper 
ships which carried the mails and trans- 
atlantic pasengers and ran on a well- 
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defined schedule. The Black Ball Liners, 
so called because of the big black ball 
painted conspicuously on the fore-topsail, 
was among the earliest of the fleets in 
the Atlantic trade. They sailed regu- 
larly between America and Great Brit- 
ain, averaging twenty-three days for the 
eastern run and forty days for the re- 
turn passage, the discrepancy being due 
to prevailing head-winds and currents. 

The clipper ship era is fairly well de- 
fined, having its inception with the re- 
peal of the British navigation - laws 
which threw open to world commerce 
the highly profitable trade between Brit- 
tain and the Far East, while its close 
was marked by the historic rush to the 
California gold fields. Therefore it will 
be seen that between the years 1816 and 
1850 American shipping received the 
greatest impetus. In order to transport 
passengers, mail and valuable cargoes, 
fast ships were in urgent demand, with 
the result that on every ocean it was a 
common sight to behold the slim, low, 
rakish craft careening along under a full 
press of canvas, their captains holding on 
to the very last in a squall before tak- 
ing in their “moon-rakers.” According 
to competent authority, the Red Jacket 
hung up the fastest record ever made 
across the Atlantic by a sailing-ship. Her 
time from Sandy Hook to Rock light 
was thirteen days, one hour. What a 
splendid tribute to the skill of those who 
built and sailed the old-time wind-jam- 
mers ! 

Coinciding very nearly with the de- 
velopment of the clipper ships but, by 
the very nature of their trade, outliving 
their more fleet-footed sisters, came the 
whalers—squat, bluff of bow and carry- 
ing no lofty canvas. With these vessels 
no attempt was made to “crack on” with 
the idea of making a smart passage. 
When the men of the whaling fleets 
cleared from New London or Sag Har- 
bor or other Down East ports, they 
knew pretty well which of the grounds 
they were bound for, but that was about 
all. They might return in three years 
or possibly four, but if they were to see 
their home port again in two years, with 
a full cargo of sperm oil, whale-bone, 
ivory, furs and the like, so much the bet- 
ter and all hands were just that much 
happier. The business of whaling ex- 
erted a very pronounced influence on the 
American sailor as a type, for to his skill 
as a seaman was added the prowess of 
the hunter. “Thar-r-r she blows!” rang 
out from many a mast-head, to be fol- 
lowed before very long by clouds of 
black smoke rolling up from the fires 
where the whale blubber was being tried 
out. 

The latter years of the Nineteenth 
Century witnessed a decided falling off 
in the construction of sailing vessels, 
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Lew Sarett to Ben Field 


201 Ridge Avenue, 
Evanston, I[Ilinois, 


November 6, 1925. 


My dear Ben Field: 

As the donor of the prize for the best 
narrative poem of the year, you are en- 
titled, I believe, to more than a word 
of thanks from the winner of the prize. 
Permit me, therefore, to acknowledge 
my debt to you, for your generosity in 
offering the prize, and my gratitude. 

You will be interested in knowing 
the struggle I am having in the dispo- 
sition of the prize money. I pursue an 
unusual policy in disposing of prizes for 
poems, or of sizable checks I may get 
for a poem I particularly love. If I 
receive a cash prize for a good poem, or 
a good check for a poem that means 
much to me, I haven’t the heart to 
spend the money for food or clothes, 
as much as I may need them at the 
moment—let alone for any material 
luxury. It seems so crass, so gross, to 
put money you have received for a very 
child of yours, into material things that 
have no sentiment and that pass too 
soon! Therefore,I put the money back 
into the field from which it came—to 
enrich the soil, so to speak! or into the 
fields of my poetry, the fields I love to 
write in, speak in, and live in—the 
West, Indians, animals, nature; some- 
times into little luxuries in those fields, 
that I could not afford otherwise. 

Perhaps you'll smile when I tell you 
some of the plunder I’ve accumulated in 
this way! It is really very interesting. 

The first royalty check I ever received 
from Henry Holt and Co., my publish- 
ers, how precious it was! The sum was 
$120—pretty good for a three month 
sale of a first book of poetry. Gosh, I 
didn’t want to spend it. I established 
the policy then. What should I put it 
into? I knew what I wanted. I wanted 
an oil painting of the Rocky Mountains 
when dusk is settling, and the various 
shades of blue begin to settle in the 
coulees—rose, heliotrope, lavender, pur- 
ple, then deeper blue, and finally blue- 
black and night. So many dusks I had 
looked at when I worked in the moun- 
tains—lI loved them all, the solitude, the 
colors, the loneliness, the spirit of mys- 
tery that pervaded the hills. I looked 
everywhere for a picture with those 
genuine mountain purples. One day in 
an art exhibit at the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute I saw the picture I wanted: a 
sweep of canvas, the Rockies, the dusty 
lavender mist in the valleys—Lord, it 
gripped me again. I went up to the 


Secretary of the exhibit, all set to buy 
the picture. I asked her how much it 


would cost me. She said: “$2,500.” My 
God! My little old check looked like 
nothing! I swallowed, and walked out. 
Next summer I worked as a Ranger in 
the U. S. N. P. S., in Glacier National 
Park. The Indian painter, Schultz, or 
Lone Wolf as he is known among the 
Blackfeet, was painting in Montana. We 
were good friends. I told him what I 
wanted. He painted a picture for me, 
for what I could afford to pay: a mesa 
on the edge of a desert, lurking with 
all the colors I wanted, dusky blues, 
heliotropes, mountain lavenders and all! 
Tourists who saw the little painting 
offered him five times what he charged 
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Lew Sarett who will lecture in the West 
this coming spring 
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me. He wouldn't sell it; he saved it for 
me, until I came out of my remote moun- 
tain district at the end of the season. 
That picture is in my home. 

I sold “Sweetwater Range,” a poem 
dear to me, to a magazine for $35. I 
put that into a de luxe edition of George 
Catlin—magnificent bindings, type, il- 
lustrations, paper, gilt ’n everything! 
So beautiful that I can’t read it! for I 
can’t read any book without making 
marginal notes, comments, etc., and this 
book is too beautiful to mark up! 

A dozen other poems and prizes I 
put into precious volumes in my field. 

For “Indian Sleep Song,” another 
dear poem, I received a large check 
from North American Review. | put it 
into Victrola records, all Western mu- 
sic, Indian music, nature records. 

The title poem of my second book, 
“The Box of God,” fetched about $100 
from Poetry Magazine. Then it won 
the Levinson prize of $200; this totaled 
$300 for the poem. Gosh, I didn’t know 
what to do with it! I was pretty hard 
pressed at the time—as usual !—there 
was a place for the $300, a crying need 


—a little boy who had just come to 
town! I put it into him. I look at him 
and say: “There’s “The Box of God’! 
My little son!” A sentimentalist might 
have said : ‘More than a box of God, this 
package; it’s a bundle of Heaven!” As 
I look at him today, I say: “More like 
a package of dynamite!—Thank God! 
I’d rather have him so!—all boy!” 
One of the poems most precious to 
me is my “Four Little Foxes’”—which 
has been creating a sensation since its 
publication in the Atlantic. I put the 
check for that poem into a fly-book and 
a beautiful collection of hand-tied trout- 
flies—all of them poems in delicacy and 
color. Many winter nights I have a 
glorious time sorting and_ re-sorting 
them, and puttering around with them. 
Other poems in Slow Smoke, my third 
book, poems that won prizes or that 
were like little children to me—“To a 
Wild Goose Over Decoys,” “Feud,” 
“Frail Beauty,” “The Sheepherder,” 
“Weeng,” etc.—live today in the form 
of little paintings, books, a new edition 
of Roget, a reel that is a symphony in 
steel, a leather gun case, and old time 
frontier 45 Colt pistol (shoots straight 
and hits hard!—and kicks like the 
devil!)—and lots of other plunder. 
Now comes the prize for “Angeli- 
que”! What to do! I know what I 
want to do. I have to make a decision 
between two things I shall need soon, 
and want very much: a 16-gauge shot 
gun, or a dog. You see, at the close 
of this college year, I shall maintain 
slender connections with Northwestern 
(teaching only 3 months a year, in the 
spring); I plan to move my family to 
a village in northern Wisconsin, release 
more time for writing, invest the next 
five years in producing a book that is 
burning in me to be written, and sup- 
port my family as best I can by a small 
income from eight weeks of lecturing 
on wild life, my poetry, etc., in a tour 
each winter from coast to coast. At 
any rate, in this town in Wisconsin, I 
shall write mornings, and ramble the 
woods in the afternoons. I shall have 
two companions, my gun and my dog. 
If you knew my passion for the woods, 
what a large part in my literary and 
spiritual life “rambling in the woods” 
plays, and how vital a part a trout-rod, 
a gun, a dog, may play, you would 
understand why I am wrestling with the 
problem. The poem, “Angelique”— 
well, I could never spend the prize 
money for that poem save for something 
dear to me, something in the field that 
gives me greatest joy, greatest strength, 
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X 7 OMEN’S organizations every- 
where have established them- 
selves as a factor in political, 
civic and economic activities. These 
women, united under a general standard, 
have power as the result of correlation 
with other hundreds of women in an 
effort to make better educational, moral, 
social and civic conditions. 

Modern women are learning that true 
club idealism upholds all that is of the 
greatest service to humanity and pro- 
vides the strongest possible defense 
against any detrimental element. 

California may well be proud of the 
network of actively organized women 
through the state. 

While these groups are similar in their 
ultimate plan, special interests vary with 
the objects of each organization. 

The Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
supporting a constructive policy, is the 
grouping together of women under the 
banner of education and service. 

The Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers has the welfare of the child as its 
motive. 

The League of Women Voters has 
for its purpose better citizenship. 

Educational service has brought to- 
gether the Association of University 
Women. 


Peo the motto, “Strength United 
Is Stronger,” the California Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs was organ- 
ized twenty-five years ago. 

Their object was to unite the influ- 
ence and enterprise of California women, 
to promote educational, moral, social 
and civic measures, and to compare 
methods of study and work. 

The state is divided into six districts: 
Alameda, Los Angeles, Northern, San 
Francisco, San Joaquin Valley and 
Southern. Each district has nine depart- 
ments with various sections, through 
which an expansive program is brought 
before the individual clubs. 

These include American Citizenship, 
Community Service and Co-operation 
With War Veterans. 

The American Home, Home Exten- 
sion, Home Economics and Home Mak- 
ing, Applied Education, Education, Cali- 
fornia and Landmarks, Information, Li- 
brary Service and Motion Pictures. 

Conservation of Natural Resources, 
Birds and Wild Life, Conservation of 
Trees, Conservation of Waterways and 
Highways. 

Fine Arts, Art, Literature and Music. 

Legislation. 

Press and Publicity; North, South, 
Central, Federation News, Advertising 
and Circulation. 


Organized Women 


By Mrs. CLaupe HAMILTON 
MITCHELL 


Public Welfare, Child Welfare, In- 
dustrial and Social Conditions. 

Institutional Relations, Public Health 
and Indian Welfare. 

International Relations. 

Through efficient leaders the clubs of 
the various districts keep in touch with 
the vital questions of the day. Pro- 
gram material is of paramount conse- 
quence and those clubs located away 
from educational centers are provided 
with speakers on the topics of the dif- 
ferent departments. 

The Federation has 650 clubs, with 
a membership of 66,935. Of the fifty- 
eight counties, forty-three are feder- 
ated. 

State conventions of the Federation 
are held each year alternately in the 
North and South. Here the policies for 
the ensuing year are determined by rep- 
resentatives from all of the Federated 
Clubs. 

A list of resolutions, for the last two 
years and for the coming year, will 
show something of the vast field of in- 
terest which comprises the activities out- 
side of the regular department work. 

At the State Convention held at Pas- 
adena in May, 1924, the following reso- 
lutions were passed: 

Pledged support of a bill to present 
to the next State Legislature providing 
for an appropriation for necessary build- 
ings and maintenance for “The State 
Industrial Farm for Women.” 

Placed the Federation on record as 
opposed to the “Blanket Equality 
Amendment” now before Congress. 

Endorsed the Joint Resolution pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States as follows: 
That Congress shall have power concur- 
rent with that of the several States to 
limit or prohibit the labor of persons 
under the age of eighteen years. 

Opposed the use of cigarettes by the 
young and deplored the widespread in- 
crease of cigarette smoking and urged 
the rigid enforcement of the State law 
prohibiting the sale of tobacco to minors. 

Reaffirmed stand urging the entrance 
of the United States into the perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, 
and requesting the United States Gov- 
ernment to call an international confer- 
ence to draw up a code of laws which 
shall declare war a crime and outlaw 
the same. 

Endorsed the program of the Camp 
Fire Girls, the Girl Reserves of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
the Woodcraft Girls and other similar 
organizations for girls, and urged its 


members to take part in the develop- 
ment of same. 

Adopted the song “America the Beau- 
tiful” as the official song of the Califor- 
nia Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Requested all business houses and of- 
fices employing persons continuously 
throughout the year for forty-eight hours 
a week without a half holiday, to make 
the half holiday during the week, pref- 
erably Saturday, a universal custom if 
they find upon investigation the same can 
be granted without great detriment to 
their business. 

Approved and endorsed the plan sug- 
gested by Mr. John S. McGroarty for 
the preservation of the California Mis- 
sions and landmarks in the form of a 
Mission Play Foundation, whereby the 
revenues from his Mission Play and 
everything connected with it shall finally 
provide funds for the saving and pre- 
serving of the Missions and landmarks 
of California. 

Disapproved of the exploitation of 
children in suggestive songs and dances 
and urged upon the proper State officials 
the enforcement of the State laws regu- 
lating the employment of children in 
public performances. 

Expressed to President Coolidge 
hearty approval of his recent proposal 
that as soon as practicable the United 
States should call another international 
conference to limit the use of poison 
gas, submarines and aircraft, and for the 
codification of international law. 

Reaffirmed support of the Eighteenth 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution 
and of the Wright Act, now a part of 
the Constitution of the State of Califor- 
nia, and pledged individual and con- 
certed action through the medium of 
the vote to take prohibition machinery 
out of politics; demanded both major 
parties place upon their tickets as can- 
didates those who are avowedly in favor 
of National and State enforcement of 
the Eighteenth Amendment. 

Approved the work of the National 
Safety Commission in opposing the evil 
of reckless driving and urged clubs to 
do all in their power to arouse public 
opinion in this matter and urged all 
judges of the court to pronounce most 
drastic penalties in an effort to curb this 
evil. 

Endorsed the California Hut and the 
Hut movement as exemplified in the 
present successful work of the Califor- 
nia Hut of Los Angeles and requested 
the Department of Americanization to 
bring said movement to the attention of 
the various clubs throughout the State, 
with a view to the organization of simi- 
lar institutions or branches in the vari- 
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ous cities of California, and to the estab- 
lishment of markets for the products de- 
signed and manufactured by the disabled 
veterans of the World War, both whi'e 
in hospitals and after discharged there- 
from. 

Petitioned Congress to appropriate 
sufficient funds for the Department of 
Agriculture or the War Department or 
both in order to insure an efficient Air- 
plane Forest Patrol Service in Califor- 
nia. 

Registered approval of the decision of 
the United States Government to send 
representatives to the forthcoming In- 
ternational Opium Conference to be 
held in one of the capitals of Europe 
for the purpose of putting into practical 
effect the proposal to restrict the produc- 
tion of the poppy and cocoa plants to 
the medicinal and scientific needs of the 
world. 

The following resolutions were passed 
at the State Convention held at Santa 
Cruz in May, 1925: 

Resolved, That the attention of par- 
ents be cailed to the necessity of their 
exercising greater care in their control 
over the children and in the supervision 
of the social life of the children, that 
they should at all times have knowledge 
of the whereabouts of their children 
and see that persons of mature years are 
present at all social affairs attended by 
young people of both sexes. It is fur- 
ther resolved, That it is the sense of this 
Federation that those persons responsi- 
ble for the holding of dances and other 
social affairs attended by numbers of 
young people should make provision for 


having persons of mature years at such 


occasions in order to exercise over same, 
and that all such public affairs should 
close at 12 o'clock. 

Resolved, That the California Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs in Convention 
assembled, express its determination to 
carry its influence into the various com- 
mittees of the clubs, heartily desire in- 
ternational co-operation to prevent war 
and difficulties that call for international 
solution. 

Resolved, That the California Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, in conven- 
tion assembled, in May, 1925, respect- 
fully request our senators to answer the 
following questions: 

1—Do you favor the adherence of the 
United States to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, according to 
the Harding-Hughes-Coolidge terms? 

2—If not, do you favor our adherence 
to the existing Court on any terms? 

3—Will you use your personal. influ- 
ence to bring about a vote of the Senate 
on the Court at the earliest date, when 
the Senate meets in December, 1925? 

4—If you are opposed to the entrance 
of the United States into the present 
World Court on any terms, can you sug- 
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gest some other method by which the tra- 
ditional operations of the United States 
for the judicial settlement of interna- 
tional differences may be settled? 

Be it further resolved, That copies of 
this resolution be sent to the Honorable 
Hiram Johnson and the Honorable Sam- 
uel Shortridge. 

Whereas, The General Staff of the 
Army has proposed to President Coolidge 
plans for using Armistice Day, Novem- 
ber 11, annually as Defense Day; and 


Whereas, The California Federation 
of Women’s Clubs has each year urged 
the clubs of the State to observe Armi- 
stice Day as a day dedicated to the ad- 
vancement of peace, a memorial to those 
who gave their lives in a “war to end 
war,” that “these dead may not have 
died in vain”; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolu- 
tion be sent to President Coolidge. 

Resolved, That the California Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, in convention 
assembled, do protest against the produc- 
tion and exhibition of motion pictures 
depicting such scenes and sex situations, 
which belittle the sanctity of marriage 
and the relationship of the home, and 
that a more careful discrimination be 
exercised in attendance at theaters show- 
ing these pictures. 

Be it further resolved, That this con- 
vention assembled express its protest 
against the publication, distribution, dis- 
play on newsstands and sale of sex publi- 
cations and magazines which are lower- 
ing to the morals. 

Resolved, That the Ebell of Los An- 
geles, with a membership of 2,400 
women, does hereby petition our Legis- 
lature at Sacramento to enact a law 
which shall insure the sterilization of 
any person over the age of 21 years 
who shall have been found guilty by the 
courts of deliberate efforts to ravage a 
child, or who assaults a woman with 
the intention of committing such an 
act upon her, against her will. 

Be it further resolved, That we, the 
members of the California Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, endorse this resolution 
and instruct the legislative committee of 
the Federation to have a bill prepared 
containing these provisions and to pre- 
sent such bill to the next session of the 
State Legislature, and urge its passage 
by that body. 

Resolved, That the California Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, support a 
forestry policy that will look to the 
conservation of existing forests, refor- 
mation of public lands, and lessen the 
devastating effects of forest fires. 

The following resolutions were passed 
at the State convention at Riverside, 
May, 1926: 

The enforcement of an unmodified 
Volstead act. 
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A uniform traffic ordinance for Cali- 
fornia. 

Establishing pre-natal clinics. 

Prison labor on highway construction. 

Recommendation of the Swing-John- 
son and Kahn bill for Federal bills for 
relief of California Indians. 

A request for Federal appropriations 
for hard surfaced highways through the 
West. 


* . * 


HE largest organization in the State 

is the California Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. It was organized in 
1900 and has a membership of 133,229. 
It leads every other state in member- 
ship. 

The object of organization is to pro- 
mote Child Welfare in the home, school, 
church and community; to raise the 
standards of home life; to secure more 
adequate laws for the care and protec- 
tion of women and children. To bring 
into closer relation the home and the 
school, that parents and teachers may 
co-operate intelligently in the training 
of the child, and to develop between edu- 
cators and the general public such 
united efforts as will secure for every 
child the highest advantage in physical, 
mental, moral and spiritual education. 

The policy is non-partisan and non- 
sectarian. No candidate and no com- 
mercial enterprise can be endorsed. Its 
purpose is educational. 

During the last club year $53,146 
were spent in philanthropy work, $26,- 
371 in scholarships, keeping pupils in 
grade, high, normal and_ university 
classes; $82,552 in school equipment, 
$4,000 in musical instruments - and 
$86,610 in nutrition. A total of $295,- 
589 spent in ten months. Much of the 
money thus expended was raised outside 
of actual dues. 

There are eighty federations in the 
Congress, each with twenty departments. 

In making a survey of the Parent- 
Teacher associations in the schools of 
California, it was found that there are 
5,778 public schools, 658 kindergartens, 
400 junior and senior high schools, three 
special, 15 teachers’ colleges and 4,100 
elementary schools. 

The summer program of the organi- 
zation includes supervised playgrounds, 
summer health schools, sunshine camps, 
and clinics, both health and dental. 
Some federations are paying for home 
nurses, and a nursery school for young 
mothers is to be established. 

A state scholarship, with $1,500 to 
expend, is helping the deserving stu- 
dents of the state. This Congress is 
aiding in every effort to provide school 
privileges for blind children who apply 
for education. 

Each district has a scholarship depart- 
ment, and during the last year a total 
of $20,000 was spent and at least 700 
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children benefited. This money was 
raised in various ways by the different 
groups. 

Te California League of Women 

Voters is an organization whose two 
aims are education for good citizenship 
and the securing of good legislation. It 
is in no way concerned or connected 
with partisan politics, and does not en- 
dorse or work for any political candi- 
date. 

It urges its members to go into the 
parties of their choice and work for can- 
didates and measures, which in their 
judgment will make for a stronger and 
better government. 

It also urges its members to take an 
active part in elections and decisions of 
public questions without involving the 
name of the League. 

The San Francisco Center is perhaps 
the oldest factor in the League of 
Women Voters. It was established in 
1911, immediately after the winning 
of woman’s suffrage in California. They 
organized for civic and legislative work. 
They also established a larger State or- 
ganization, the California Civic League, 
of which the Center became a part. 

In 1991 the California Civic League 
became the California unit of the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters. Their 
aims and purposes were the same, but 
the Civic League desired an opportunity 
for influence in Federal matters. 

The Center has taken an active part 
at each session of the Legislature, wheth- 
er for a program of its own or as part 
of the former Woman's Legislative 
Council, and now as part of the League 
of Women Voters. 

The working program of the Center 
is studied thoroughly by committees, 

“then recommended by the committees to 

the membership for action. According 
to the constitution of the Center, only 
five state measures may become part of 
the working program in any one year. 
The usual method is to select four meas- 
ures and leave one for an emergency 
measure. 

The measures in which the Center is 
now interested include Community 
Property, the Shepherd-Towner bill 
and its extension for further maternity 
and infancy care, the equalization of the 
age of majority, the organization of the 

. state and local school system, minimum 
wage legislation and court decisions in 
Washington, and standards of institu- 
tional care for delinquent women. 

The measures in which the Center has 
rendered valuable assistance in the past 
are the Pure Milk Law, Community 
Property Laws, including the wife’s 
right to testamentary disposition; law 
making women eligible to jury service, 
Redlight Abatement Law, bill establish- 
ing a moron colony in southern Cali- 
fornia, acceptance of Federal aid for 
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maternity and infancy benefits under the 
Sheppard-Towner Act, creation of a 
State Bureau of Child Hygiene, and 
ratification of the Child Labor Amend- 
ment. 

The California League of Women 
Voters has as its object the training for 
efficient citizenship, the study of civic 
problems, the discussion of public ques- 
tions and the support of needed legisla- 
tion in city and state. 

Another unit of The League of 
Women Voters is the Oakland Forum, 
with a membership of over 1,600. Its 
purpose is to create an open forum for 
honest discussion and study of all mat- 
ters of community, state, national and 
international interest. 

To secure as speakers men and women 
of national reputation who are visiting 
our Western coast. 

To unite in the Eastbay a group of 
thinking citizens, whose purpose is bet- 
ter citizenship. 

Giving unbiased information and de- 
voting itself to the study of questions 
vital to the well-being and advancement 
of the entire community has been the 
line of procedure of the Forum. 

Both the San Francisco Center and 
the Oakland Forum are channels by 
which women can hear distinguished 
men and women coming to California in 
the interest of various causes. Candi- 
dates’ meetings are held before elections 
and every important project is brought 
before the members. They are thus pre- 
pared for enlightened political action. 

By having no regular dates for most 
of the meetings, the opportunity is open 
to avail themselves at any time of the 
presence of a distinguished speaker. 

The scope of subjects discussed is of 
wide range, touching all aspects of life, 
whether political, humanitarian or of 
broad general interest. 

The national program includes work- 
ing for the acceptance of child labor 
amendments in the various states, defeat 
of the Wadsworth-Garrett amendments 
to make it harder to amend the Federal 
Constitution, and the organization of a 
Federal Department of Education. 

The National League is composed of 
nine officers and seven Regional Direct- 
ors, with five chairmen of committees 
on Public Welfare in Government, a 
chairman of Legal Status of Women, 
chairmen of Special Committees on Im- 
migration Problems, and three Coun- 
selors. 

The Public Welfare in Government 
departments are Child Welfare, Educa- 
tion, Living Costs, Social Hygiene and 
Women in Industry. 

The program of work depends upon 
the co-operation of the state and local 
leagues. Each state board submits its 
program to the local leagues, and the 
national and state departments and com- 
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mittees consult as to a tentative pro- 
gram. A completed program is agreed 
upon and is then presented to the na- 
tional convention for final discussion 
and adoption. 

The adopted program consists of rec- 
ommendations for study and for legisla- 
tion to be undertaken as occasion war- 
rants. 

The league is making a creative at- 
tack upon indifference and ignorance 
through training for citizenship and by 
supporting needed legislation. It in- 
cludes work to secure efficiency in ad- 
ministration and the enforcement of law. 

The league understands efficient gov- 
ernment to be a representative responsi- 
ble and responsive government ; stronger 
than any political or economic group; 
capable of rendering, with the least 
waste and lowest cost, services adopted 
to the needs of life of all the people. 
The goal of public welfare in govern- 
ment is to secure to every citizen, at 
every age, the largest possible measure 
of life, liberty and happiness. 

Necessary to this end are wiser con- 
servation of physical resources, greater 
economy in the expenditure of public 
money, and the progressive development 
of governmental agencies necessary to 
equalize opportunity for all. 

The State League chooses from the 
recommendations for state legislation 
adopted by the national convention, 
whatever subjects for legislation are 
most needed in their respective states, 
and decide upon the time for introducing 
those measures. 


NOTHER great service organiza- 

tion of the nation and state is the 
American Association of University 
Women. In the broader sense, all of 
the work of this group is educational. 

Besides the seven national officers their 
are ten sectional directors, ten standing 
committees and nine special committees. 

The standing committees are recog- 
nition, standards, fellowships, educa- 
tional policies, international relations, 
legislation, club economic and legal 
status of women, publications and pub- 
licity. 

The special committees are housing, 
home service survey, co-operations among 
organizations, historical text book, re- 
vision of by-laws, standards of promo- 
tion in college, fine arts committee to 
study teachers’ colleges and a commit- 
tee to study law schools. 

A program for initiating and support- 
ing vital changes in education is being 
undertaken after much scientific study 
of the child. Each phase of educational 
process, from the pre-school stage 
through the university, has been worked 
out under expert guidance. 

These university women as mothers, 
teachers, social workers, voters, are help- 
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“Haul Away on Your Weather Main Brace” 


which of course was due to the advent 
of the steamer, and within the past de- 
cade or two there have been practically 
none of them ‘built, with the possible 
exception of the coasting schooners. 
However, immediately preceding the en- 
trance of America into the world strug- 
gle and during the time when this coun- 
try was actively engaged in the World 
War, so urgent and insistent was the 
call for “ships and more ships,” that 
many of the old sailing craft, for years 
tied up and forgotten in out-of-the-way 
basins and coves, were suddenly trans- 
formed. They were docked and scraped 
and painted, overhauled aloft and below, 
new sails bent, capacity cargoes hur- 
riedly stowed, and away they went. But 
this hectic rejuvenation was all too short- 
lived, and now they are back at their 
old moorings again, softly groaning to 
themselves with the gentle surge and 
heave of the tide. 


O AMERICANS, the associations 

of the sea and the far-away corners 
of the globe have always been insepara- 
bly bound up with ships whose towering 
masts and yards carried cloud upon cloud 
of snowy canvas. Therefore, until the 
time comes when steamers will have left 
behind them a broad wake of years ap- 
proaching even in a remote degree some 
of the history and romance of the old 
square-riggers, our thoughts of the sea 
will turn most naturally to them. 

For the sake of those whose innate 
love for blue water is quickened at the 
sight of a wind-jammer, we will consider 
very briefly a few of the general types 
into one of which classes practically all 
of them fall. To recognize a bark from 
a brigantine—this much, it is quite con- 
ceivable, might wholly exhaust our 
supply of nautical knowledge, but we 
don’t have to make audible acknowledg- 
ment; at the same time, among a curious 
knot of passengers taking their maiden 
sea voyage and beholding for the first 
time a trim little vessel off to windward, 
such instantaneous recognition straight- 
away sets one, sort of, in a world apart. 
You know! Well traveled chap, 
and all that! 

Ten minutes of concentration will suf- 
fice to fix these types in one’s mind, but 
first be sure to remember these two 
facts: fore-and-afters are sails found on 
schooners, square sails are those of a 
rectangular shape and secured to yards 
which run at right angles to a ship’s 
length and which can be swung to suit 
the wind. Now let’s start with the small- 
est vessels. A brig carries two masts, both 
square rigged. A brigantine also has two 
masts, the foremast square-rigged, the 
mainmast carrying fore-and-afters. A 
bark may have three or more masts, but 
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the last, or aftermost mast, is entirely 
fore-and-aft rigged while all the others 
carry square sails. A barkentine, also, 
may have three or more masts, but the 
foremast alone is square-rigged, while 
the balance of her sticks carry only fore- 
and-aft canvas. A ship has three or more 
masts (mostly three, however), all of 
which are square-rigged. Every school- 
boy knows how a schooner looks, with 
her three, four, five, six and even seven 
masts, all fore-and-aft rigged. There 
once was a seven-masted schooner over 
on the East coast whose sticks were 
named after the days of the week: the 
foremast was called Sunday, the main- 
mast Monday, mizzenmast Tuesday, 
Jigger Wednesday, after-jigger Thurs- 
day, spanker Friday and driver Satur- 
day. They called her lots of things, the 
pet name being “lima bean patch.”” And 
there’s just one thing more to remem- 
ber: if you want to spare the feelings of 
some old shell-back who might be within 
earshot, don’t, for the love o’ Davy 
Jones, old John Silver, Cap’n Kidd and 
the Ancient Mariner, ever call anything 
a “boat” unless it is propelled by oars! 

“What do sailors do at sea, anyway?” 

For a long time there were those who 
believed that at each yardarm there was 
a “jolly tar” (don’t try that out along 
the waterfront!) waving a be-ribboned 
hat at some imaginary ship on the hori- 
zon, while on deck some old “sea dog” 
(nor that one, either!) was rollicking 
through the steps of the horn-pipe! If 
they have done nothing else, the splendid 
sea stories of today have at least dis- 
pelled this Pinaforesque illusion. Jack’s 
life has always been a hard one. Often 
shanghaied, in the old days, to make up 
the ship’s quota on some particularly 
hard case packet, he has been forced to 
virtually cut himself off from society for 
long periods of time, subsist on salt meat 
and hard-tack (with the adjective suit- 
ably stressed), and forego even a con- 
tinuous night’s sleep. Day in and day 
out, when he is not working ship, he has 
always had enough to do. There is an 
endless round of cleaning paintwork, 
scraping iron- and wood-work, polishing 
brass-work—and painting. Did you ever 
see a sailor who wasn’t handy with the 
paint-brush? 

“Six bells and all-l-l-l’s well,” drifts 
back through the sleet and spume of a 
Hatteras gale, from the man on the look- 
out as he paces up and down the fore- 
castle-head. It is his job to watch for 
lights, sometimes for land. Six bells? 
That’s eleven o'clock, or three, or seven. 
Ship’s time is divided into six shifts or 
watches of four hours each, the watch 


being told off by bells at half-hourly in- 


tervals. The time between 4 and 8 p. m. 
is usually split in two sections known as 
the dog-watches. This is done for the 
purpose of alternating the men’s time on 
deck from day to day. Besides indicat- 
ing a period of time, the term “watch” 
is also applied to a division of the ship’s 
company. When putting to sea and al- 
most before the tow-boat has cast off, 
the men are assembled on the after deck 
and the first and second officers choose 
watches. Bv reason of his seniority the 
first officer has first choice, so he picks 
the most likely looking man, then the 
second officer will pick the next most 
likely looking sailor, and so on until all 
hands are chosen. These two groups are 
then known as watches—one the star- 
board or captain’s watch, generally han- 
dled by the second officer, the other the 
port watch, handled by the first mate. 
Common practice on the-old square-rig- 
gers was four hours on deck and four 
hours below, night and day. 

There are few subjects so vast, so 
colorful and picturesque, as the sea and 
the men’who have gone down to it in 
ships. Nor is there, nor has there, been 
a force which has exerted half the po- 
tency and virility in the matter of ad- 
vancing the cause of civilization since 
the very dawn of history, as that of 
shipping. Yet what have we to show for 
it in the matter of records tending to 
throw interesting sidelights on this ab- 
sorbing subject, especially when com- 
pared, let us say, with the arts and 
crafts? Of lore, there is precious little, 
even of so late an era as the Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth Centuries, when sailing 
ships reached the very peak of their de- 
velopment. However, of that little which 
has come down the years to the present 
time, a substantial part has been pre- 
served to us through the scattered rec- 
ords here and there of the songs of the 
sailormen known as chanteys. As the 
sages of old have turned back for us the 
pages of history that we might the bet- 
ter see and understand the ways of the 
ancient warriors of the Northland,” so 
have the deep-sea chanteys of a hundred 
and more years ago combined to etch in 
a background rich in color, against 
which the frigates of 1812 and the clip- . 
per ships of a later day stand out in life- 
like relief. 


Nearly every conceivable activity con- 
nected with working ship had to do with 
hauling on a rope, whether it was jib 
halliards, main braces or topsail clew- 
lines. In order to do effective work 
without calling all hands on deck, it 
was necessary that men co-ordinate their 
efforts on a rope’s end—they must pull 
together; and in order to pull together, 
some sort of rhythm was required. This 
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was met most successfully by shouting 
or “singing out.” The first crude “‘yo- 
heave-ho-ing” served the purpose fairly 
well, but it was not until some genius 
(they were not styled efficiency engi- 
neers in those days) conceived the happy 
idea of composing simple couplets having 
to do with a sailor or a ship, done with 
a tuneful melody, that chanteying came 
into favor. There are scores of chanteys, 
nearly all of them subject to variations, 
no two of which agree. History and 
tragedy, humor and pathos may all be 
found in these quaint old songs of the 
sea. Listen to this:: 


“The winds were foul, the work was 
hard, 
From Liverpool docks to the Brooklyn 
yard. 
She would neither steer nor wear nor 
stay, 
She shipped it green both night and day. 
She shipped it green and she made us 
curse— 
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The mate’s a devil and the old man 
worse. 

The winds were foul, the ship was slow, 

The grub was bad, the wages low. 

The winds were foul, the trip was long, 

But before we go we'll sing this song. 

We'll sing, oh, may we never be 

On a hungry ship the like of she.” 


Oh, the rhythm and swing and roll to 
the old chanteys! And how a good chan- 
teyman could bring every available 
ounce of weight out of his men and on 
to the halliards! 

And now the bark Lawhill is home- 
ward-bound. With a bone in her teeth 
she dips slowly, easily into the leng At- 
lantic swell, sending up the spray from 
her eager bows into the golden rays of 
the low hanging sun. Every stitch is set 
but one, and even now there is a man 
aloft breaking out the main royal. Her 
towering masts and sails, splashed with 
sunset gold, pass slowly and silently into 
the mysterious haze of the tropic night, 
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and as he stands steadily into the North 
and East her sails turn to silver. Then 
out of the very heart of the night, broken 
only by the subdued wash of the minia- 
ture white-caps, come faintly and with 
unmistakable rhythm the song of the 
homeward-bounder: 


“We're homeward-bound with the wind 
blowing free; 

Good-bye, fare ye well, good-bye fare ye 
well. 

We're homeward-bound with the wind 
blowing free; 

we're homeward- 


Good-bye, my boys, 


bound.” 


In the shrouding dusk and now hull 
down on the horizon, all that remains to 
be seen of her is the elusive something 
that might or might not be the tapering 
canvas of a lofty ship. 

The bright stars have made every- 
thing seem so much darker! 

















MY SHIPS 


M* SHIPS are winged Thoughts 
Set free 

Upon Life’s fierce-challenging Sea ; 
Though small or great 

They prove my claim 

To worth, 

Or Time-honored name, 

It shall not change my course for me. 


Rather a lone Pilot I'd be, 
Steering my Ship of Destiny, 
Though far-missing 

The Port of Fame, 

Than live untried. 


—Anne deLartigue Kennedy. 
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A Patchquilt of Bibliophilia 


undecipherable, written in long hand in 
ink that was golden-red with years, 
were original poems; pages and pages 
of them. I quote: 

“Cynthia, sporting in the green field; 

Cynthia, with your virgin smile, 

Can you hear my old hearts message ; 

Cynthia, sporting in the green field?” 

There was a page that held, yellow 
and crumbling to the touch, a spray of 
heartsease. There was a _ ded.catory 
scrawl: 

“To Lady Cynthia, aged Twelve.” 

I wonder who Cynthia was. I wonder 
who the white-haired woman in the 
Paisley shawl was. I wonder! But I 
do not want to know. It is so much 
better to wonder. 

* * * 


Memories! Romance! And Reality! 

The doors fly open. A shining limou- 
sine is there. From it, buried in fur and 
feather, resplendent with diamonds and 
pearls, emerges two hundred pounds of 
corpulence. The famovs Mrs. Z———— 
S F of Fifth Avenue and New- 
port. We rush to wait upon her. I win 
the rush. She purchases the Money- 
Penny Life of Disraeli. 

“Shall I charge it?” I discreetly 
murmur. 

“Certainly!” She scans me through 
bediamonded lorgnette. 

I didn’t like her manner. I didn’t 
like to waste Money-Penny upon the 
likes of her. Just because she was the 
famous Mrs. Z S F of 
Fifth Avenue and Newport, was no rea- 
son for her to high-and-mighty me who 
had builded my heritage upon a super- 
structure of books. 

“To whom?” I politely inquired. 

“To Mrs. F , of course.” 

“Certainly. The initials, please!” 

“The initials? Mrs. Z S 
F , you young fool. I have never 
been so insulted in my life. I shall re- 
port this to the management.” 

She stormed and billowed away. She 
reported. 

Irving Putnam came to me, tears in 
his red, Yankee face. 

" ,” he demanded. ‘Why did 
you do it? What do you mean by in- 
sulting our pet customer of Fifth Ave- 
nue and Newport? Where are your 
brains? You knew who that was? Why 
were you so tactless? I simply cannot 
understand you. I— I— I—” 

“Mr. Putnam,” said, “I’d do it again. 
If these moneyed people who don’t know 
what the inside of a book looks like, 
think they can come in here and treat 
me like a piece of machinery, they have 
another think coming. I’m a human 
being; not a machine.” 
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“Bah!” the old red face stormed. 

“Bah! You a human being? My 
dear young man, get this firmly im- 
planted in your mind. Just so long as 
you are an employee of this store, or 
any other store in New York City, you 
are a machine, pure and simple. Do you 
understand? A machine. We press the 
button; you dance. If you dance more 
than the buttons calls for, the machinery 
is going to break. Get me?” 








x<o— LO.) 
CHANGE 
To meet your lips with mine, and still 
to see 
The clean, deep heaven hovering in 
your eyes, 
Has awed me with the splendid cer- 
tainty 
Of love undeafened by the clamorous 
cries 
Of too strong passions. Vainly have I 
sought 


To find a low desire within my heart ; 
And I am most exquisitely distraught 
With lack of understanding of the 
part 


I play in this dear drama . . . Time 
has swept 
Away the veil, and left a mocking 
moon 
For me to contemplate. The tryst was 
kept ; 


And I am satisfied. For all too soon 
The splendor fades: our Love, a wave, 
moon spun, 
Will quickly break against the morn- 
ing sun. 


Ralph Westerman, 





exon 1D 





He meant it kindly. That was not 
the sting. The sting lay in the knowl- 
edge that he was right. 

* 7 7. 


Books! Books! An elderly, chisel- 
faced priest enters. 

“I desire some poetry,” he said. 
“Something substantial, suitable for a 
gift to an intellectual young lady. Some- 
thing of the Reformation, perhaps.” 

The Reformation? I recalled no 
poetry of the Reformation. Perhaps he 
was in error. But wait! I had seen, un- 
der lock and key, a volume: Poems of 
The Reformation. That must have 
been what he meant. He glanced briefly 
at it; did not open it. He paid for it 
and walked out, with the gift for the 
intellectual young lady under his arm. 

Shades of King Charles! I wonder 


what the intellectual young lady thinks 
of the elderly, chisel-faced priest. 
* a * 

EMORIES! Memories! Memories! 

For years Myrtle Reed had added 
a saccharine morsel to American litera- 
ture. For years Putnams had waxed 
wealthy on Myrtle’s contributions to the 
reading public. Books of happy homes; 
books of lavender and old lace and sob- 
bing violins and gentle folk and pure 
dreams. Out of the night came a tele- 
gram. Myrtle Reed commits suicide! 
Unhappy home life! Trouble with hus- 
band! Great loss to literature! . . . 

Putnam’s are in mourning. We drape 
the windows with lavender ribbon fash- 
ioned in graceful spider-webs. A great 
photogravure of the authoress is en- 
throned on a thousand volumes clad in 
lavender silk. We wear black. The 
queen is dead. Myrtle Reed, who has 
poured fortunes into the coffers for 
years, is no more. 

But, “Long Live the Queen.” Flor- 
ence Barclay arrives. She has tramped 
the streets of New York to sell her treas- 
ured manuscript. The indiscriminate 
copy-reader has banned it. What to do? 
Please, won’t Putnams publish it? After 
much persuasion Putnams will. So is 
born the “Rosary,” running in its edi- 
tions into the hundred thousands. The 
Queen is dead; Long live the Queen.” 

e «+ @ 


Comes Saturday morning. I am al- 
lowed, in addition to my Sixty Dollars 
a month, the privilege of taking home 
any book I wish to read over the week- 
end. I start on the quest. Shakespeare! 
Dante! Ibsen! Oppenheimer! Kip- 
ling! Conrad! Pater! Shaw! Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox! Ten thousand books 
from which to choose. Shelves and 
shelves and shelves! How to choose? 
This—or that—or that? I go home 
empty handed. The Old Man is right. 
The Bible and Bobbie Burns. That is 


all I have room for. 
* * * 


EMORIES! Romance! Reality. 
I The years have sped. I am back 
in the fog and sunshine of the western 
city. I remember when the old, browsy 
bookshop smelled of mould and age. That 
was the golden time of romance and 
dreams. Now, the book-shop is elegant 
as a perfumed demi-mondaine. The 
books are clever ; it is the age of Michael 
Arlen and E. M. Hull. The shop win- 
dows are polished bright; the little Irish 
stenographer is the mother of the young- 
er generation; the awful “younger gen- 
eration.” It is the “Commercial Age.” 
I wonder how it will appear in retro- 
spect ten years hence. 
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he ultimately relinquished his plan for 
revenge. The garrison at the fort was 
much entertained by the story of his 
amazing experiences. 

Glass’s relinquishment of his purpose 
of revenge may have been due to new 
information gained from the men who 
deserted him. They were exposing them- 
selves to destruction for one whose life 
they considered as good as departed and 
it was only utter indifference to their 
own personal safety that permitted them 
to stay. As to their taking Glass’s out- 
fit with them, it may be said that it 
would have been wasteful as well as im- 
prudent to leave a serviceable rifle and 
other equipments of a trapper beside the 
body of a dead man. 

There is but little on record concern- 
ing Glass’s subsequent activities. He is 
occasionally mentioned in the fur trade 
correspondence of his day. He was prob- 
ably well known by Johnson Gardner, 
a noted free trapper, for whom the Gar- 
dner river in the Yellowstone National 
Park was named. In the autumn of 1828 
Glass appeared at Fort Floyd, Mr. 
McKenzie’s new post at the mouth of 
the Yellowstone river, and stated that he 
had been delegated by the free trappers 
to invite Mr. McKenzie to bring goods 
to a rendezvous designated by them for 
trade after the spring hunt of 1829. A 
party under Henry Vanderburgh was 
organized to meet these trappers and it 
left St. Louis in April, 1829, with thirty 
men, twenty-five horses and fifty traps. 

Glass is known to have been at Fort 
Union, the name given later to Fort 
Floyd, mentioned above, about 1830. At 
one time he was employed as hunter for 
the fort and was accustomed to hunt for 
mountain sheep on the bluffs opposite 
the post. They were thenceforth called 
Glass’s Bluffs. 

Hugh Glass’s accidental encounter 
with the grizzly from which he barely 
escaped, as hereinbefore narrated, has 
been called by a modern historian “the 
most tragic bear story extant”’ and it was 
a premeditated bear hunt that was the 
cause of his ultimately meeting his fate 
at the hands of his inveterate enemies, 
the Aricaras. 

In the winter of 1832-3, Glass with 
two companions, went to Fort Cass, 
which was built by Samuel Tulloch im 


Glass 
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the autumn of 1832 on the east bank of 
the Yellowstone river about three miles 
below the mouth of the Big Horn. They 
set out from the fort to hunt bears on 
the Yellowstone and as they were cros- 
ising the river on the ice below the fort 
they were ambushed by a war party of 
thirty Aricaras, fatally shot, scalped and 
plundered. The war party then proceeded 
to the head waters of the Powder river. 
The valley of the Powder was a favorite 
resort with the trappers, as both game 
and forage were abundant there. As for- 
tune would have it, Johnson Gardner, 
already mentioned, with some twenty 
men and thirty horses, was encamped 
in the valley and one evening when the 
members of his party were gathered 
around several fires, the Indians sud- 
denly apppeared, spoke in the Minitari 
language, surrounded the fires and dried 
their moccasins. Gardner, well versed 
in Indian customs, at once ordered pre- 
cautionary measures, which seemed all 
the more necessary, as a minitari squaw, 
who was with his party, told him that 
the visitors were Aricaras. He gradually 
assembled his men around one of the 
fires with their arms ready for instant 
action. Gardner also feared that an at- 
tempt would be made to steal his horses 
which were scattered about the prairie; 
certain of them apparently already mis- 
sing. 

He had previously directed some of 
his men to build what was called a fort, 
made of tree trunks, for use during the 
night. When Indians intended te steal 
horses, they were accustomed to sud- 
denly give a preconcerted signal, upon 
which they all jumped up, scattered 
the horses and drove them away with 
them. Knowing this, Gardner watched 
the Indians intently and when the ex- 
pected signal had been given and they 
all moved to withdraw, three of them 
were overpowered, thrown to the ground 
and tied. When the other Aricaras saw 
this, several of them returned, disclaimed 
any intention of stealing horses and beg- 
ged for the release of the captives. Gard- 
ner informed them in no uncertain terms 
that if they did not immediately deliver 
up all the horses the prisoners must die, 
alfhough one of them had succeeded in 


cutting the cords with which he was 
bound and had escaped. The Indians 
continued their entreaties for a long 
time, but they were denied. The two 
prisoners, seeing that there was little 
hope for them, began their death songs, 
related their exploits and asserted that 
they were distinguished warriors. One 
of them had Hugh Glass’s knife and his 
rife had also been observed in the pos- 
session of another of the Indians. 

The missing horses wer not returned, 
however, and the two captives, alleging 
a pressing necessity, were allowed to re- 
tire under close supervision, but in the 
thick brush they attempted to escape, 
whereupon one of them was stabbed and 
after several shots were fired at the 
other, he was brought down and k.lled 
with a knife. Both of them were scalped. 
As a precaution, Gardner had all the 
fires extinguished and the party passed 
the night in his fort,.which had been 
completed. The men were not disturbed 
during the hours of darkness and dis- 
covered in the morning that the Aricaras 
had departed with their booty, leaving 
the captives to their fates. They had 
begged especially for one of them, who 
was a celebrated warrior and had even 
brought back three horses, which they 
had tied nearby, to exchange for the 
prisoners, but Gardner had refused their 
petitions. Thus Gardner became Glass’s 
avenger, he having killed the two Ari- 
caras with his own hand. 

Considerable literature, in both prose 
and verse, has been written concerning 
Hugh Glass; especially within recent 
years. Much of this seems either imagi- 
native or conjectural, although based 
on the early accounts of his experiences 
in themselves somewhat at variance. 
Glass, a short time before he was killed, 
related his personal history to Mr. Ham- 
ilton, the assistant factor at Fort Union. 
The latter composed an interesting man- 
uscript, written down from Glass’s own 
words, which was in his possession on 
October Ith, 1883, and which he in- 
tended to have published. The publica- 
tion of this biographical data seems never 
to have been consummated and while the 
reasons for this failure may have been 
good and sufficient, it has, nevertheless, 
resulted in a distinct loss to those inter- 
ested in the early history of our West. 
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A Pioneer’s First Letter Home 


Written to De Witt C. Clarke, then 
Editor of the Burlington Vermont Free 
Press, afterwards Secretary of the Uni- 
ted States Senate. 

San Francisco, California, 
June, 14, ’49. 
Friend Clarke: 

Here I am at last in the far-famed 
and far-felt town of San _ Francisco, 
seated on a camp chair under a tent, 
surrounded by about one hundred and 
fifty others, vwaith one foot in a pail of 
water and my paper spread on a trunk, 
endeavoring to while away the hours 
of convalescence from the effects of the 
steerage of a crowded vessel, by com- 
municating to my friends at home some 
account of affairs, social, political, com- 
mercial, and religious, presented just now 
by this remarkable place. 

I left New York on the 24th of Feb- 
ruary last, as a member of the “United 
Pacific Gold Company,” under the es- 
cort of Captain Innes, late of the New 
York Volunteers. This company was 
intended to have comprised one hundred 
members, but, notwithstanding all the 
efforts of the three speculators who got 
it up, but fifty could be obtained,—each 
of whom paid Captain Innes $15 for his 
future services in crossing Mexico. We 
chartered the brig Isabella Reed, Cap- 
tain Rogers, and embarked after a de- 
tention of two weeks from the first day 
advertised for sailing. 


We were for the most part entire 
strangers to each other and to our cap- 
tain, who proved only a burdensome 
and useless member of the company, and 
hence we soon found that the union 
likely to attend our movements was to 
exist in our title. Ten different nations 
were ‘represented on board, and every 
variety of character and profession was 
of course included. We managed, how- 
ever, to associate ourselves in clubs of 
ten or fifteen each, all of which adopted 
“constitutions” (how common they are 
nowadays!) which lasted about as long 
as such things generally do,—to wit: 
till they inconvenience the members. 
These clubs also promised each other 
to march together, and defend each other 
on all occasions, all of us agreeing to be 
controlled by Captain Innes. 

On landing at Vera Cruz, which we 
did on the 22nd of March, after a very 
pleasant trip, one of the clubs exploded 
with great violence, though without in- 
jury, save in reputation, to any of its 
members. The others, strengthened by 
the accessions of its members, purchased 
wagons and mules for the baggage, of 
which we had altogether too much, and 
took up our march on foot for the city 
of the Montezumas. 

We had been much alarmed by the 


account of Mexican robbers, and had 
on that account armed ourselves to the 
teeth; but though we heard of outrages 
committed by the “greasers,”” and espec- 
ially by the American deserters along the 
entire route and in our immediate neigh- 
borhood, we lost nothing by their means, 
nor ever had occasion to fire a shot in 
self-defense. 

The road between Vera Cruz and 
Mexico passes through the most delight- 
ful scenery. The mountain ridges are 
all ranged north and south, so that on 
our east and west road over them the 
scene is constantly changing. A Ver- 
monter thinks Camel’s Hump and Mans- 
field to be enormous mountains, but what 
would be his emotions to see them rise 
to four times their present height, and 
covered in midsummer half way down 
with snow and ice? Yet this is the de- 
scription of Popocatapetl, Orizaba, and 
the White Lady. The road (once a mag- 
nificent work, but now much ruined) 
passes over several mountains, from 
which the views are sublime; but the 
eye of the American misses, among the 
volcanic rocks and parched valleys of 
the scene, the grassy covering and the 
forest shades of his native land. 

In many places the prickly pear (toad 
cactus, here used for fences) is the only 
plant found; in others, the chapparral 
covers immense districts. Large trees 
are few and far between, and plains fre- 
quently occur (though not on this part 
of the road) where not a bush, nor blade 
of grass, nor a drop of water can be 
found on the iron-bound surface for a 
hundrtd miles in extent. Agriculture 
is unknown between Vera Cruz and 
Jalapa, a distance of seventy miles, the 
whole of which belong to the now un- 
popular Santa Anna, by a grant from 
government in former days. He prob- 
ably does not derive one cent of revenue 
from it, nor does any one else. 

Our party traversed this region in 
safety, and arrived, after sixteen days’ 
march, at Mexico, 280 miles from Vera 
Cruz. Here we sold our wagons at a 
great loss, having found it better to give 
away our baggage than undertake its 
further transport over a road so bad 
that the men had to work as hard as 
the mules in order to get up the hills 
and out of the holes which constitutéd 


it. 

We remained there a week to dispose 
of our teams and useless effects, some of 
which we sent round by the way of Aca- 
pulco, and to purchase horses for the re- 
mainder of the journey. Seven men of 
Section C (mine was Section A) took 
sick with a fever and ague here, which, 
as well as our captain’s attempt to run 
away with money that had been en- 


trusted to him by two unfortunate mem- 
bers of the company, occasioned some 
delay. This gave us an opportunity to 
examine this celebrated city, in whose 
appearance we were much disappointed. 
It is, indeed, a great and populous place, 
but still there is something barbarous in 
its magnificence,—something that argues 
decay rather than progress in its insti- 
tutions and public buildings,—and a 
lack of the commonest cleanliness on the 
part of the people, which renders it an 
unpleasant residence to an American. 

I was pleased to meet here (who is 
not pleased to meet a countryman in a 
distant land?) with the brother of Solo- 
mon W. Jewett, Esq., of Weybridge, Vt. 
who keeps the hotel, and was very par- 
ticular in his attentions to us, and in his 
inquiries about “home.” I heard also a 
good report from him of our Burlington 
company, who passed through about two 
weeks ahead of our party, and had put 
up with him. 

At Mexico our organization died a 
natural death, and we proceeded on 
horseback in parties of five or ten, as in- 
clination or accident directed. 

We reached Guadalajara, a distance 
from Mexico of 475 miles, in about four- 
teen days. Some of our beasts gave out 
on the road. Some of us, including my- 
self, spent some days on a sickbed, and 
all were very much fatigued with the 
journey and want of accomodations at 
the hotels, or mesons. 

Perhaps a description of a meson 
would be interesting to your townsmen, 
Messrs. Odell, Hart, etc. They are all 
very similar in construction, built mostly 
of adobe, or unburnt brick, around a 
square courtyard, and one story high. 
The entrance is in the middle of one 
side, and on the two sides of that are 
the host’s room and the fonda, or eating 
house, which last is often a separate con- 
cern. The side opposite the entrance is 
the stable,—or a door through it leads to 
stables in the rear. The other sides con- 
tain rooms without windows or ventila- 
tion, save by the door, floored with stone, 
clay, or rough-hewn planks, and without 
beds or other furniture, except dust, 
fleas, and lice, with which they are gen- 
erally well stocked Every traveler here 
carries his own blanket, which serves to 
cpver him as he lies on the bare floor, 
and his saddle bags make his only pillow. 
Should he not have brought also his own 
provisions and cooking utensils with him, 
he must needs apply at the fonda, which 
is frequently entirely without provisions 
of any kind, and where he must wait 
till the filthy cook, with breasts exposed 
and hanging down to her waist, goes and 
buys what is ordered, and cooks it before 
him; while the dogs, hogs, and babies, 


(Continued on Page 268) 
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CARIBBEAN SEA 
THE wide, wild wastes of the Ca- 
ribbean Sea 
Revealed strange, untold things to me 
While the warm winds blew from the 
slender sickle moon, 
Lulling my senses to a sweet, soft swoon. 


(For this black sea holds the mystery 
Of Morgan’s bloody history.) 


“Swing, ho, swing!” I sang to the prow, 
“Over the onyx waters plow; 

Rock me into a dreaming swoon 

Under the spell of the sinking moon.” 


She swung and she dipped, and breathed 
to me 

Whispers of Morgan’s memory, 

While a soft, steady swish broke the 
solitude 

That hung from the pale stars’ multi- 
tude. 


The foam flecked ebony wake we made 

Was a widening track where mermaids 
played ; 

I heard them singing a wistful tune, 

Their echoes ringing to the dying moon. 


Their wet arms flashed, a gleam of white 
That faded away in the gulf of night; 
I called to them, and they called back, 
Sinking down in their watery track. 


One rose out of the foam and cried, 
“TI was a drowned pirate's bride!” 


And her sisters sang, “‘’T'was folly, 


folly!” 
Wailing in weirdest melancholy. 


(For this black sea holds the mystery 
Of Morgan’s bloody history.) 


One of them raised a golden chest ; 

Rubies and pearls glowed on her breast; 
“T am their queen. Come, come with me, 
And I'll show you the spoils of piracy!” 


But she sank, she sank, and the ship 
plowed on, 


Into the sudden glare of dawn; 
But down in the depths she is calling me, 


To the bottomless Caribbean Sea. 


Sing, ho, sing of the winds that sweep 

From the heights of the stars to the 
gluts of the deep; 

Swing me back where the mermaids 
croon 

In the magic spell of the sickle moon. 


—Antoinette Larsen. 


Bits of Verse 


PETITION 
— choose for your dark lover 
whom you will 


And feast his eager vision with your 
white 

Breasts, coral-tipped, but let me be the 
still 

Voice in the aftermath of frantic night; 

Take whom you must for comrade in the 
quest 

For brimming cup of consummation’s 
wine 

But I would be the soul of you at rest 

Before the shadowed quiet of a shrine. 


Call him your lover, then, and share the 
maze 

Of bright desires in fainting hour of 
dawn 

But I. who own so little of your praise, 

Would be your thought when fitful love 


has gone. 

Take whom you must within your arms 
at night— 

Make me companion of the Futile 


Flight! 


—Challiss Silvay. 


THE ALIEN 


E LIVED among us, yet he lived alone. 
He who had looked upon the plung- 
ing team, 

The treacherous attack, the twisted death, 

The desperate settlement, as in a dream 

Gazed far beyond these trimmed and va- 
cant streets. 

And while the radio blared a foolish song 

He traveled lonely down old breathless 
ways. 

But sometimes, when the evenings were 
long, 

He knew companionship, and raised his 

eyes 

A moment through the closing night to 
see 

The sober hills, grey-purple in the dusk, 

Stern as those peaks around Thermo- 
pylae. 


—Gwendolen Haste. 


THRILL 


H, I have seen delightful things today! 
A velvet turquoise sky, a friendly 
hill, 
A stalwart pine, a green pond very still, 
A mother and her little child at play. 


And I have seen a field of waving grass, 
And watched a slope of nodding poppy- 
bloom, 
And heard the surge of sea waves, felt 
the spume 
While winging sea-gulls, flashing silver, 
pass. 


I found a feather, downy in its gray, 
I saw a dew-drop couching in a flow’r, 
A spider spin himself a lacey bow’r, 
Oh, I have seen delightful things today! 


—Evelyn B. Brownell. 
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MOUNTAINS 


thought of these wild mountains 
filled my dream, 

And thrust itself in all my waking hours. 
It brought me here to breathe azalea 
flowers, 
And chase my 
stream. 


lurking shadow in the 


It brought 
trails; 

To drink the draught where many a cedar 
looms 

Up trails that climb through emerald twi- 
light glooms 


me here to follow winding 
e 


Around wild fern and spicy briarrose 
vales. 

Here from the red-woods’ needled floor 
to look 

And see the oriole’s flaming wing at 
dawn; 


To feel on me the eye of some wild faun 


When kneeling by the cool, dim silver 
brook. 
But did it bring me by the mountain 


stream 
To hear my city call, insistent call, 
Till I shall see me free—free from all, 
Running joyous—only in a dream! 


-Katherine Chumard Sanders. 


GAZAL 
NCE upon a time 
they say-— 
In the garden of Shiraz, 
you were a rose 
And I was a lark. 


And love was the gardener 
who sprinkled 
the blood of my heart 
in the arbor of desire 


The blush upon your petals— 

O, you were the rose— 

was the spray of my heart: 
The perfume in your petals 

was the fervor of my passion: 
Once upon a summer day 

in the garden of Shiraz. 


CARESS 
gee 
clinging 
to a 
Vein of pale gold 
limned 
in nubian stone, 
Amber wine 
aflame 
against 
Her laughter! 
His hunger! 


dark cloud, 


the altar— 


Gobind Behari Lal. 


DEPARTURE 

SHALL leave quietly. 

Heart-stifled farewells of mine 

Need not annoy you. 
Softly as twilight shrouding day, 
Silently as roses dying at night, 
I'll quit this dream-built temple .. . 
There'll be no closing of the inner doors, 
Just the shutting of the outer one 
And I'll be gone. 

—Jessie Weber Kitt 





: 
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ET’S consider Sherwood Anderson, 
the novelist. And especially his 
terrible book Dark Laughter. Anderson 
has been advertised a great “teller of 
tales,” a sort of delicious and wicked 
fellow with nerve and ill breeding 
enough to speak right out regardless of 
listeners. He has become the harbor of 
groups over the country who usually 
carry a copy of The Dial in a jacket 
pocket. They read him and announce 
him a powerful thinker, an original 
stylist, a singer in prose whose themes 
sweep out the muck from under the bed 
and charm with an hypnotic intensity 
the intellectual capacity of “thoughtful 
reading people.” " 

I have recently finished—after seven 
or eight earlier attempts his Dark 
Laughter. 1 think it is literature’s great- 
est Dud. I think a man with gall enough 
to put a book so poorly written before 
the public should be given the same 
syrup they hand out to simple souls who 
sell fake securities. Anderson is de- 
frauding every man and woman who 
puts down two bucks for his book. I 
shan’t quote from the immortal work, 
for there’s too little time. I'll only be 
telling you not to let this clodhopper 
of the alphabet kid you along. I'll be 
warning you that Anderson doesn’t 
know at any time in any book just 
what he wants to say. He is confused 
and obscure. He has invented thousands 
of unique methods for avoiding logic. 
He reminds me of a Nebraska farmer 
stumbling about lower Manhattan in a 
mild stew. He introduces characters, 
important ones at that, with such feeble 
imagery they slither across the page in 
an everlasting retreat. They impress 
you with a colorless, willy-nilly move- 
ment. Like a group of rather weary 
Department Store hands. 

And some fright is justified, for the 
man is being translated at face value 
into a good many European languages. 
They are a simple people and have been 
taken in by the bawls of Jewish press 
agents and the jacket blurbs a pale- 
faced boy over to the publisher’s writes 
up for each new volume. I have read, 
in fact, that they are using Anderson 
in European colleges, believing he sounds 
the great immediate American note. 
Something ought to be done about it, of 
course, but there’s no need to lash up too 
great a fury. Mr. Anderson is a fad, 
and like other fads he will vanish. 
Whether or not that holds good for 
Europe, I can’t say. I do know however 
that his jargon does not represent the 
American movement. That is not Amer- 
icanese. 

I’m not trying to kid Sherwood An- 


The Free Market 
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derson, nor am I doing a sensational 
motif to scare up a few subscriptions. 
I want you to know simply that his 
fame is way out of proportion to his 
merit, and that the stuff he sells in 
many instances wouldn’t pass an eighth 
grade school ma’m. 

If one of my friends cares to adven- 
ture about in a confused bog of nervous 
disorder, constipation, neurosy, wife- 
desertion, incertitude and a hundred 
pages ‘tacked on the end of a novel for 
no- particular reason, she may call in 
and cart away Dark Laughter. 


-P 


HE third number of The American 

Parade, Adolphe Roberts’ most ver- 
satile magazine extant, prints an article 
of intense interest: ““Mencken, the Foe 
of Beauty.” It is sound, in many in- 
stances brilliant, packs a definite punch 
and will undoubtedly create tremendous 
interest on the Mencken stage. I advise 
a'l those interested in Mencken’s as- 
tounding career to hie forth and gather 
up the third number of The American 
Parade. Earlier mention has been given 
Mr. ‘Roberts’ magazine on this page. 
And there will undoubtedly be future 
mention. Address Mr. Roberts, 166 
Remsen Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


- 


UPERT HUGHES has perpetrated 

some gosh-awful slaughters and will 
probably perpetrate many more. But the. 
world’s funniest story, the world’s most 
terrible story follows his name in the 
July Harper’s Bazar. The title reads: 
“His Last First Night,” and is described 
by the magazine as being “A Thrilling 
Bit of Human Drama Carried Out on 
the Stage, With Heroic Hazar and De- 
votion Unseen by the First Night Audi- 
ence.” The capitals are not mine. Per- 
mit me to offer a few immortal lines: 

“The manager ducked out and Ralph 
crushed a note in his hand as he smiled hor- 
ribly: 

“ ‘How beautiful you are, my darling!’ ” 

“Mona’s fingers froze in the letter with a 
rattling sound.” 

“Mona wavered. Ralph caught her. They 
kissed fiercely and iong. They repainted 
each other’s blurred lips, corrected the wet 
mascaro at the eyelids. And marched out.” 

“*The note? Oh, this? Oh, nothing, noth- 
ing at all!’ He tossed it on his dressing 
table as lightly and carelessly as if it had 
been a dynamite bomb. 

“She reached for it grimly. He caught 
her by the wrist and steered her hand up to 
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his lips. She snatched it away so fiercely 
that her diamonds bruised his mouth. She 
was ablaze with jealousy, green-eyed as a 
cat. She spoke in the third-act tone of a 
Mrs. Seddons: 

“‘What’s in the note! And who is it 
from?’ 

“*Whom,’ my dear! ‘Whom!’ Remember 
the stage is a school of diction.’ He laughed 
as merrily as a hyena. 

“‘“God, but you're a bad actor!’ she 
snarled. ‘If you don’t do better tonight, 
you'll die on your feet.’ 


“‘Maybe I will, at that,’ he murmured, 
iy so odd a reading that she was terri- 
a 6 op tar 


; “She put out her hand. He put the letter 
into it and watched her dismally as if she 
quaffed poison.” 


“Tf I let you read it, will you promise to 
go through, no matter what it says?’ 

“Yes! Yes!- Yes!!!’ 

“*You swear to . . . on your sacred honor 
as .. . am actress and an artist?’ 


“On my sacred honor as an actress and 
an artist!’” 


“Artistic conscience and anxiety always 
made a fiend of Mona on a first night, and 
a wave of terror overswept her when she 
heard the boy calling ‘Overture’ up and 
down the back stage corridors. She ran to 
Ralph’s dressing-room for the vital help of 
his calm strength.” 

I might give the whole burlesque, and 
I swear I’ve made not the slightest at- 
tempt to pick lines. After a very care- 
ful investigation in New York, I discov- 
ered that it was seriously presented to 
the publisher and the publisher in turn 
very seriously presented it to the public 
and the public very seriously read it— 
and Colonel Hughes is probably doing 
another for them for all I know. If he 
does, by all means read it. 


- 


HE Theater Guild of New York has 

successfully revived early and excep- 
tional motion pictures, projecting them 
at the Cameo Theater, just off Broad- 
way at Forty-second Street. “The Mir- 
acle Man,” “Gypsy Blood,” “Broken 
Blossoms,” that splendid Italian picture 
“Cabria” and thirty or so others in- 
clude the program. 

Some enterprising infant in the West 
might duplicate New York on this thing 
and earn a comfortable fortune. The 
pictures, of course, are cheaply rented 
and prices for admission might be very 
reasonable. New York pays 35 cents 
matinee, 75 cents evening. One might 
arrange with Reginald Travers of the 
Players’ Guild on Bush Street, San 
Francisco, to show these pictures three 
nights a week. “The Miracle Man,” 
“Broken Blossoms,” “Hearts of the 
World” and “Cabria” could be run fifty 
nights and pay comfortably. 
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Rhymes and Reactions 


By Georce STERLING 


To Chemulpo in a Junk 


Jack London did not keep a diary but the nearest approach to one is this article which is offered for 
publication for the first time through the courtesy of Mr. George Sterling. It was Jack London's custom 
to write to his wife, Charmian, account of his travel and experiences. She in turn copied these letters, 
sending one to Mr. Sterling. This was Mr. London's manner of keeping in touch with his friends and 
sharing equally with each, his wanderings. 


In a recent trip to Carmel, Mr. Sterling recovered an old scrapbook belonging to himself and herein 
were found copies of many of Jack London’s travels on the water, etc., which have been generously offered 


Overland Monthly. 


On board junk, off Corean Coast, 
Tuesday, February 9, 1904. 


HE wildest and most gorgeous 

things ever! If you could see me 

just now, captain of a junk with 
a crew of three Coreans who speak nei- 
ther English nor Japanese and with five 
Japanese guests (strayed travelers) who 
speak neither English nor Corean—that 
is, all but one, which last knows a cou- 
ple of dozen English words. And with 
this polyglot following I am bound on 
a voyage of several hundred miles along 
the Corean Coast to Chemulpo. 

And how did it happen. I was to sail 
Monday, Feb. 8, on the KEIGO 
MARU for Chemulpo. Saturday, Feb. 
6, returning in the afternoon from Ko- 
kura (where my camera had been re- 
turned to me)—returning to Shimono- 
seki, I learned KEIGO MARU had 
been taken off its run by the Jap. Gov- 
ernment. Learned also that many Jap. 
warships had passed the straits bound 
out, and that soldiers had been called 
from their homes to join their regiments 
in the middle of the night. 

And I made a dash right away. Caught, 
just as it was getting under way, a 
small steamer for Fusan. Had to take a 
third-class passage and—it was a native 
steamer, no white man’s chow (food), 
even first-class, and I had to sleep on 
deck. Dashing aboard in steam launch, 
got one trunk overboard and saved it. 
Got wet myself, and my rugs and bag- 
gage, crossing the Japan Sea. At Fusan, 
caught a little 120-ton steamer, loaded 
with Coreans and Japs, and deck load 
piled to the sky, for Chemulpo. Made 
Mokpo, with a list to starboard of fully 
thirty degrees. It would take a couple 
of hundred of such steamers to make a 
Siberia. But this morning all passen- 
gers and freight were fired ashore, willy 
nilly, for the Jap. Government had 
taken the steamer to use. We had trav- 
eled the preceding night convoyed by 
two torpedo boats. 

Well, fired ashore this morning, I 
chartered this junk, took five of the Jap. 
passengers along, and here I am, still 


bound for Chempulpo. Hardest job I 
ever undertook. Have had no news for 
several days, do not know if war has 
been declared—and shall not know till 
I make Chempulpo—maybe Kun San, 
at which place I drop my passengers. 
God, but I’d like to have a mouthful of 
white man’s speech. It’s not quite satis- 
fying to do business with a 24-word vo- 
cabulary and gesticulations. 
> * * 


Thursday, Feb. 11, 1904. 
N BOARD another junk. Grows 


more gorgeous. Night and day trav- 
eled for Kun San. Caught on lee-shore 
yesterday, and wind howling over Yel- 
low Sea. You should have seen us claw- 
ing off—one man at the tiller and a man 
at each sheet (Coreans), four scared 
Japs, and the fifth too seasick to be 
scared. Of course, we cleared off, or 
you wouldn’t be reading this. 

Made Kun San at nightfall, after hav- 
ing carried away a mast and smashed a 
rudder. And we arrived in driving rain, 
wind cutting like a knife. And then, 
well—you should have seen me being 
made comfortable last night—five Jap- 
anese maidens helping me undress, take 
a bath, and get into bed, the while visit- 
ors, male and female, were being enter- 
tained (my visitors). And this morning, 
same thing repeated—the Mayor of 
Kun San, the captain of police, leading 
citizens, all in my bedroom, visiting 
while I was being shaved, dressed, 
washed and fed. 

And all the leading citizens of the 
town came down to see me off, and 
cheered me, and cried “Sayonara” count- 
less times. 

New junk, manned by Japanese—five 
—and not one knows one word of Eng- 
lish, and here | am, adrift with them, 
off the Corean Coast. 

No white man’s news for a long time. 
Hear native rumors of sea fights, and 
of landing troops, but nothing I may 
believe without doubting. But when I 
get to Chemulpo, I'll know “where 
I’m at.” 

And maybe you think it isn’t cold, 


traveling as I am, by junk. The snow is 
on the land, and in some places, on 
North slopes, comes down to the water's 
edge. 

And there are no stoves by which to 
keep warm—charcoal boxes, with half 
a dozen small embers, are not to be 
sneered at—I am beside one now, which 
I just bought for 12%. cents from a 
Corean at a village, where we have 


landed for water. 
* * > 


Saturday, Feb. 13, 1904. 

TILL wilder, but can hardly say so 

“gorgeous,” unless landscapes and 
seascapes, seen between driving snow 
squalls, be gorgeous. You know the 
tides on this coast range from 40 to 60 
feet (we're at anchor now, in the midst 
of ten thousand islands, reefs and shoals, 
waiting four hours until the tide shall 
turn toward Chemulpo—30 ri, which 
means 75 miles away). 

Well, concerning tides. Yesterday 
morning found us on a lee shore, all 
rocks, with a gale pounding the whole 
Yellow Sea down upon us. Our only 
chance for refuge, dead to leeward, a 
small bay and high and dry. Had to 
wait on the 4 oft. tide, and we waited, 
anchored under a small reef across which 
the breakers broke, until, tide rising, 
they submerged it. Never thought a 
sampan (an open crazy boat) could live 
through what ours did. A gale of wind, 
with driving snow—you can imagine 
how cold it was. But I’m glad I have 
Jap. sailors. They're braver and cooler 
and more daring than Coreans. Well, 
we waited till 11 A. M. It was twixt 
the devil and the deep sea—stay and be 
swamped, run for the little bay and run 
the chance of striking in the surf. We 
couldn’t possibly stay longer, so we 
showed a piece of sail and ran for it. 
Well, I was nearly blind with a head- 
ache which I had brought away with me 
from Kunsan, and which had been in- 
creasing ever since; and I did not much 
care what happened; yet I remembered, 
when we drove in across that foaming 


(Continued on Page 271) 
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ROLLICKING ROMANCE 


IGH adventure, daring deeds, auda- 

cious abandon, baffling mystery, 
charming romance! The author of THE 
SCAMP has cleverly combined in one 
volumé all these qualifications, any one 
of which is usually sufficient for the 
purpose of a story. 

Tock-a-tock! Tock-a-tock! Tock-a- 
tock! Along the highways of old Shrop- 
shire and near the border of Wales, 
.some two hundred years ago, a mysteri- 
ous figure would flash by, mounted on a 
fleet-footed mare. He rode as though 
a part of his steed, behind him trailing 
the long plume of his hat, and that was 
all the detail that could be caught be- 
fore the hard riding stranger was swal- 
lowed up by the deep shadows of the 
night. Where was he going? What was 
his errand? Who might he be? Through- 
out the countryside he was known as 
Duval’s double, but more often they 
called him The Scamp. High-handed 
and bold though he might have been, 
nevertheless his two trusty pistols, dis- 
played so prominently and with such 
swagger, had never known the reek of 
powder! 

The Scamp was none other than 
Eustace Tarrant, cursed (or blessed, 
quite depending on one’s point of view) 
with an inborn thirst for adventure, 
gypsying, coming hand-to-hand with life 
and in his audacity meeting it more than 
half way. 

Then came a time when he must 
needs employ all his skill and cunning 
in the defense of his family’s honor; 
and with the help of young Francis Tal- 
bot, who meanwhile had attached him- 
self to the Tarrant retinue in the capa- 
city of groom, he succeeds in carrying 
out his high-handed, but just, vows to- 
ward the end that the proud ’scutcheon 
of Tarrant might remain free from all 
blemish and taint. 

Virgil Markham, who wrote THE 
SCAMP, has literally steeped himself 
in the language of the old English coun- 
tryside of the time of which he writes. 
This makes for a distinctive mellowness 
and rich charm of style to which the 
most matter-of-fact, sophisticated reade: 
will immediately respond ; not only that, 
but the old-time English diction imparts 
a depth to the story which could be 
gained in no other manner. 





Duval’s Double was of course in no 
way comparable with the road agent 
type of highwayman—snatching purses 
and stripping fingers; his was a code 
totally different. His methods differed 
not alone from the standpoint of ethics, 
but because the honor of his family was 
at stake. 

Tarrant Hall, an ancient pile, huge, 
rambling, well guarded, is the pivot 
around which eddy the currents and 
counter-currents of intrigue, plot and 
romance. While it is not the central 
theme, nevertheles the spice of romance 
and the lure of lovely feminine eyes com- 
bine to impel young Talbot, all unso- 
licited and strictly incognito, to join 
forces with the Tarrant family. The 
more he sees of Miss Dorothy, The 
Scamp’s beautiful sister, the more sure- 
ly he finds himself occupying the not 
unwelcome role of councillor and ally. 
Repeatedly he risks life and limb in his 
devotion to her while ably discharging 
the duties of first lieutenant to her 
brother. 

It is apparent that Mr. Markham has 
spent a long time in the preparation of 
this book. It reflects great care and a 
meticulous fidelity to detail, which is 
nothing less than one of the unmistaka- 
ble earmarks of genius. 

Mr. Markham has written not only a 
yarn with rollicking flavor of de’ering 
do, but has giver us a compelling picture 
of English countryside life in the time 
of the reign of King George the First. 

As an added charm, Henry Pitz has 
contributed a number of highly appro- 
priate sketches in black and white; the 
colorful jacket is also his work.—Re- 
viewed by Tom White. 

THE SCAMP. Virgil Markham. 

The Macmillan Company. $2.25. 


* * * 


NEW YORK 


HERE is a book, just out, which not 

only takes you to New York, but 
takes you back to Old New York with 
her homespuns and frills, to the days of 
the sixties and seventies. It is one of 
those delights which is illustrated grace- 
fully while the text unfolds the gentle 
manners and customs of the metropolis 
fifty years ago. There are glimpses of 
famous people of that day which make 
you wish for more . . . such person- 
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riters 


ages as William Cullen Bryant, Dr. 
Willard Parker, William W. Story, 
Edwin Booth, Edwin Arnold, General 
Custer, George William Curtis and 
many others. Tales of long ago are 
brought back. Broadway and Wall 
Street are not the same as today, but 
become pleasant and intimate pictures of 
those earlier days when one heard and 
welcomed “Here’s your hot corn,” and 
“Sweep ho!” come down through the 
village to the very door of one’s office. 
It is a book of rare interest, reminds one 
of the unique tea rooms on Fiftieth 
Street with the relics of the past adorn- 
ing the walls. 

MY NEW YORK. Mabel Osgood 

Wright. Illustrated by Irving Sickels 

Macmillan. $2.50. 


« * . 
“BEAU SABREUR!” 
7 Gay Swordsman is saying some- 


where in this novel: “But, upon 
my word, I think the combined smells 
of the Canteen—rank tobacco-smoke, 
garlic, spirits, cooking, frying-onions, 
wine, burning fat and packed humanity 
—were worse than those of the barrack- 
room ; and it was borne in upon me that 
not only must the soldier’s heart be in 
the right place, but his stomach also...” 
Later on the hero and the narrator 
describes a spicy young lady who sang 
this thrilling song: 


“There are heroes in plenty, and all 
known to fame, 
In the ranks that are led by the Czar; 
But among the most reckless of name 
or fame, 


Was Ivan Petruski Skivah. 


He could imitate Irving, play euchre, 
or pool, 
And perform on the Spanish guitar— 
In fact, quite the cream of the Musco- 
vite team 
Was Ivan Petruski Skivah.” 


But enough of these excerpts. The 
point is made that this is a bright enough 
tale. It is teeming with things that 
awaken and tempt the senses. There is 
sex and stomach at every turn. 

The self-styled, and therefore charm- 
ingly vain, hero is one Major Beaujo- 
lais (the very name is coined to suggest 
devilishness), who is half English and 
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half French. It is through the French 
connection that he achieves a military, 
gay (Parisian) and adventurous (French 
and African adventures galore) career. 

Leaving Eton, the school with a clas- 
sic prestige, in England, he goes to 
Paris. There his uncle, a high military 
chief, preaches to him the gospel of 
French patriotism. The French patriot 
is looking forward to building up 
a mighty Empire in Africa, Western 
Africa, etc. Young soldiers are allowed 
to press down the “lilies,” get drunk and 
fight duels. All this is connived at. 
These young Frenchmen are going to 
fight for the future empire. They must 
be indulged beyond other citizens. The 
good old-fashioned military gaiety is 
given a free rein. And as Anatole France 
remarked somewhere, the French has the 
genius of the race—the genius of procre- 
ating the race, which curiously enough 
remains abortive in results. It does 
not increase population, but heightens 
the temperamental temperature and af- 
fords excellent material for exciting 
novels. 

The author of this punchy and read- 
able tale is Percival Christopher Wren, 
who has already an enviable reputation 
for writing “Beau Geste,” “The Wages 
of Virtue,” “Stepsons of France,” etc. 

The legend upon the present novel is 
significant: “A man may escape from 
his enemies, or even from his friends, but 
how shall a man escape from his own 
nature?” 

Now the French Hussar’s nature 
takes him very far through interesting 
doings. He goes as a member of the 
French Intelligence Service to Africa. 
There he has to fight the Moslem sheikhs 
and emirs. He masters Arabic, and 
learns the art of dealing with lost ladies. 
Inevitably—as you might have guessed 
—he meets there an American woman. 
She falls into the clutches of the swarthy 
Moorish Romeos. But he, the represen- 
tative of the White Men’s chivalry 
(gosh what a burden!), tries to save her 
intact. All sort of things happen. Well, 
read it yourself. 

All that the critics could say is that 
it is awfully well written, but it has 
none of the authentic touch of an 
Achmed Abdullah. Still, the writing is 
neat, the tale is well handled and as said 
before, sex and stomach peep out of 
every corner.—Reviewed by G. B. Lal. 


BEAU SABREUR. Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. $2.00. 
* = * 


ANDERSON’S NOTEBOOK 


HE reading public should be very grate- 

ful to any printing house that will 
publish a collection of articles. impres- 
sions, essays, and nctes by a more or less 
widely known writer. Such a book car- 
ries two very distinct appeals—one to 
the casual reader who has neither the 
time nor the opportunity to absorb all 
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the offerings from a given pen, but who 
is nevertheless eager to snatch what he 
can from, let us say, a composite source; 
the other appeal is exerted just as di- 
rectly to the omnivorous reader who is 
most anxious to catch the intimacies that 
are invariably found in a collection of 
this sort. Such books are brought out, of 
course, when a writer has either momen- 
tarily caught the popular fancy, or else 
has created something really worth while, 
a thing of power, of beauty, or of endur- 
ing substance. 

However, the volume under considera- 
tion is Sherwood Anderson’s NOTE- 
BOOK. This is a collection of essays, 
notes and articles, all edited and arranged 
in a most comprehensive and illuminat- 
ing manner. The book is filled with some 
of what is doubtless Mr. Anderson’s best 
work—a section here and there taking 
root in Chicago, others in Ohio, and some 
in New Orleans. Those whose back- 
grounds are drawn against the lovely old 
southern metropolis are done with char- 
acteristic Andersonian realism. 

Those who have breathlessly awaited, 
then eagerly devoured Mr. Anderson's 
offerings for the past few years will be 
no whit disappointed in his NOTEBOOK. 
It is so entirely what they are expecting. 
—Reviewed by Tom White. 

NOTEBOOK. Sherwood Anderson. 

Boni & Liverright. (No price in re- 
viewer's copy.) 
* * . 


GENIUS AND DISASTER 


HE rising tide of readable books 

seems about to engulf the intelligent- 
sia of America; but GENIUS AND DIS- 
ASTER is one that should not be missed. 
It is like a comet, small, brilliant, con- 
centrated, and drawing after it a tail of 
reviews wholly out of proportion to its 
own length. 

Miss Marks has previously written 
plays and various volumes on Wales. Her 
style is the perfection of the present 
vogue—bright sparkles along deep water, 
verve and sympathy, with a solid body 
of accurate information. “In cold figures 
and warm prophecies,” she says, “any 
economist and sociologist could predict 
—what would happen—in the Poe fam- 
ily.” 

Miss Marks is herself a poet (not in 
this class!) and she walks with Cole- 
ridge “On the margins of that cruel sea 
whose shores are all too evident in his 
poetry to one who understands that bar- 
ren land and the tides of those wild seas.” 
With her we hear in Poe “the clear chim- 
ing rime of THE RAVEN”; the “wonder 
of the swinging full-toned words in THE 
HAUNTED PALACE”; the “whirling 
current and its return in the overlapping 
phrase ‘Olden time long ago’”; “the use 
of sea-sounding words to deepen the ef- 
fect of flow and recurrence”—and—de- 
lirium! of timelessness”-—and—shattered 
nerves! In Swinburne, “a fuzz of words,” 
in Francis Thompson, De Quincy, and 
Coleridge, “strange obsessive repeti- 
tions”—and—what? She sits down by a 
poem, puts her finger on its pulse, and 
tells us the soul-state and the body-state 
of its author. Impossible! But here we 
have the “things which can not be and 
are” in literary criticism.—Reviewed by 
Edna Linsley Gressett. 


GENIUS AND DISASTER. Jeannette 
Marks, professor of English Literature, 
Mt. Holyoke College. Adelphi Co., N. 
Y., 185 pp. $3.00. 
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PATRIOTIC PAGEANT 


MERICAN TRIUMPHANT” is a 
patriotic pageant of the discovery 
and early history of America, suitable 
for production on any and every patri- 
otic occasion. It is arranged in six epi- 
sodes: “The Planting of the Corn,” in 
which the characters are Indians; “The 
Discoverers” (Columbus, Vespucci, the 
Cabots, and so on); “The Pilgrims’; 
“The Purchase of Manhattan"; “The 
South and the Fathering of the Storm”; 
“Independence and the Winning of Free- 
dom.” This is a little book of practical 
knowledge. 

AMERICAN TRIUMPHANT, by Con- 

stance D’Arct Mackay. Appleton. $1.25. 

. > > 


HELEN OF TROY 


HAT is more interesting that the 
private life of such a woman? Who 

could be better qualified to write this 
story than John Erskine? The two sub- 
jects together should be sufficient to 
assure a delightful interesting bit of his- 
tory. It is a volume of stunning wit, 
delicate irony and fadeless beauty. Mr. 
Erskine paints Helen of Troy for us as 
an immortal beauty and draws aside the 
curtain of ages for us to see her real 
self. He has adapted the story from 
Greek legend and put it into modern 
words, modern feeling of interpretation. 
At times one is enveloped in satire 
sometimes story, sometimes beauty—but 
always does it bring sheer delight. 

THE PRIVATE LIFE OF HELEN OF 

TROY. John Erskine. Bobbs Merrill. 

$2.50. 
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* > * 


JOHN MASEFIELD 


R. MASEFIELD is a master of col- 

ored wording. His heroes have a 
vivid, exotic dash about them; his hero- 
ines have that subtle, mauve delicacy of 
ideal and beauty that we love. In his 
poetry and prose there is a fineness of 
coloring that has given him a power and 
a grace few may equal. His latest novel, 
ODTAA, is a tale of brace adventure, of 
South America with its poisonous spread 
of swamp jungle, with its complicated 
orders of vice and darkness. To this 
country comes Highworth Ridden, a 
young Englishman, to seek his father’s 
friends and relieves them of the brutal 
tyranny of one dark-souled Don Lopez, 
dictator of Santa Barbara and leader of 
the Reds. 

The tale of his travel through the 
South American wilderness, with little 
knowledge of Spanish and with none of 
the tricks of jungle travel at his com; 
mand, the vivid pictures Masefield gives 
us of this Englishman’s hardships will 
remain everlastingly in the mind. There 
is intrigue, hand-to-hand fighting in the 
damp gloom of the jungles, escapes from 
fetid prisons—all the stirring pageantry 
of color that is South America. 


It is a brave novel, a powerfully writ- 
ten adventure story containing all the 
fine clearness of vision in this English 
writer who is known over the continent 
as master of vivid narrative. And, 
subtly arranged through the book’s 
pages, is the exquisite brevity and skill- 
ful repetition of Mr. Masefield’s poetry. 
It is partly prose poetry, swiftly moving 
and very beautiful—Reviewed by Donald 
O’Donald. 


ODTTA, by John Masefield. The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.50. 
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Concerning 
Things Artistic 
ALINE KISTLER 


The San Francisco art galleries 


announce interesting exhibits for 
_ the opening of the autumn season. 


August, 1926 





THE fourteenth annual exhibition of 
the California Society of Etchers 
will be held in the Vicery, Atkinson and 
Torrey Print Rooms in Sutter Street 
the first two weeks of September. This 
event is one of major interest to patrons 
of graphic art in California. Among the 
more prominent exhibitors will be Armin 
Hansen, Roi Partridge, John Winkler 
and Arthur Millier. 
* * * 
VELYN ALMOND WITHRAW 
plans to exhibit a representative 
group of her paintings in the Hobart 
Studio Gallery in September. 
* * «. 

HE first two weeks of August are 

marked by the exhibition of the work 
done by Ruth Cravath’s students in 
sculpture at the Paul Elder Gallery. 
Miss Cravath’s class for adults has been 
at work since last December with quite 
gratifying results. Her children’s class- 
es are an experiment of the summer 
months. The work of both groups is 
attracting much attention. 

The student exhibit at Paul Elder’s 
will be followed, in September, by a 
showing of wood block prints by Phil- 
lips and Ferryman, both artists who 
have received favorable notice because 
of their broad, modern treatment. This 
exhibit will be accompanied by a lecture 
by Miss Katharine Ball on September 11. 

* * * 
HE third season of the Beaux Arts 
Galleries in Maiden Lane will open 
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early in September with a group ex- 
hibit, the details of which are not yet 
announced. This will be followed by a 
showing of water colors by Mrs. Ro- 
wena Meeks Abdy. 

Beatrice Judd Ryan, director of Beaux 
Arts, announces that the fall season of 
lectures will include John Barry on 
“Forces Behind the Arts,” Mahutin 
Donda on “Modern Art,” Katharine 
M. Ball on “The Guiding Principles for 
the Appreciation of Graphic and Plastic 
Art” and Alexander Kaun on “The Art 
of Slovakia.” «.« « »« 


OTTARDO PIAZZONI has just 
finished decorating the ceiling of the 
living room in the Garfield D. Merner 
home in Hillsborough. Piazzoni, who 
is a splendid colorist, has made a beauti- 
ful thing out of the heavily beamed ceil- 
ing, using geometric designs in the spirit 
of the Italian primitives. The Merner 
villa is lovely throughout—an adaptation 
of early Italian architecture designed by 
the late Willis Polk. 
* * * 

AYNARD DIXON is hard at 
work on nine mural paintings to 

be installed in the Mark Hopkins Hotel 
ballroom by November. Frank Van 


Sloun is working with Dixon in both 
the designing and painting of the panels 
which will occupy most of the wall space 
of the palatial ballroom. Utilizing myth- 
ological and historical figures, the com- 
pleted murals will give a symbolic con- 
cept of California. 
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OROTHY WAGNER'S classes in 
stagecraft, which close the middle 
and latter part of August, are working 
on the settings for “Snow White” which 
Mrs. Eva Smith Hackett plans to pro- 
duce early in the Fall. 
* 7. . 
EGINALD TRAVERS has an- 
nounced that the Players Guild 
Theater season will open with “Loyal- 
ties,’ by John Galsworthy. Negotia- 
tions are under way for a series of 
Broadway successes and other plays of 
merit for the winter season, which will 
attempt to maintain the high standards 
of production shown last year. 
e 2s 


 ptherretd in modern drama _ has 
flourished during the summer, ac- 
cording to the response given Irving 
Pichel’s reading and discussion of plays 
at Paul Elder’s during July, and the 
attendance at Ben Legere’s dramatic 
readings of ‘“‘Processional,” “They Knew 
What They Wanted,” “Juno and the 
Paycock”’ and “Desire Under the Elms.” 
* * * 

AN FRANCISCO is reveling in the 

summer season of plays at the Co- 
lumbia where Blanche Bates and Mar- 
garet Anglin are co-starring in a series 
of productions. Starting with the joint 
bill of ““Peg the Actress” and Maughan’s 
“Caroline,” these artists have met with 
increasing enthusiasm. Their “Candida” 
especially will long be remembered. 


Theatrical Supplies 


Phone: Market 1637 
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REDERICK SHILLER has an- 
nounced August 15 as the date of 
the Pacific Sangerfest at the Civic Audi- 
torium. The two outstanding works to 
be performed are Shubert’s “Omnipo- 
tence” for massed male chorus and 
orchestra, and Mendelssohn’s unfinished 
opera, “Lorelei,” for mixed chorus, or- 
chestra and soprano solo. 
* * * 
NABLE to resist the appeal of nov- 
elty even on a “sure fire hit” like 
“Hamlet,” Gordon Davis chose to dress 
the Dane in mufti for the mid-summer 
production at Stanford. The clothes of 
course did not detract from the play, 
which was especially fortunate as a 
means of bringing Lester Vail (Seib on 
the Stanford campus) back from New 
York that his university might note his 
development under Charles Hopkins’ 


management. 
* * * 


TTENDANCE should be large at 
the exhibition of work done in Ru- 
dolph Schaeffer’s summer classes in 
rhythmo-chromatic design( which will 
be held at Schaeffer’s studio, 127 Grant 
Avenue, August 12. 

Schaeffer has recently returned from 
ten months in Europe, where he at- 
tended the Paris exhibition and visited 
schools and art centers in Prague, Vi- 
enna, Munich and other continental 
cities. 
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CALIFORNIA BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


A Magazine of the West 


$2.50 per year 


“We aim to please our young readers. 
can please their parents, as well, we 
shall feel our task well done.” 
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t barng latter part of July was marked 
by the exhibition at the California 
Palace of the Legion of Honor of twen- 
ty-five canvasses loaned by the Society 
of Friends of American Art of the Art 
Institute of Chicago. This is the first 
exhibit ever loaned by the society. It 
included landscapes, still life and por- 
traits typical of much that is good in 


American art. 
* * * 


RTISTS and lovers of the sea alike 

were delighted by the exhibit of 
authentic ship models that accompanied 
the showing of etchings by George C. 
Wales at the S. and G. Gump’s Graphic 
Arts Gallery during July. Among the 
ship models shown were the ‘Flying 
Cloud” and “Champion of the Seas,” 
clipper ships by Donald McKay, the 
brig “Martha Washington,” the Danish 
model “Doris,” and a full-rigged model 
made by three early day convicts while 
in prison at Placerville waiting trial and 
hanging. 

* ~ * 

ARRY DIXON is filling his spare 

moments at his workshop in Till- 
man Alley with interesting experiments 
in fired copper. His enthusiasms seem 
heightened by his recent outing in Brit- 
ish Columbia, where he flirted with 
twelve-foot tides and challenged rugged 
country that gives no quarter to the 
pavement dweller. 
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A ONE YEAR 
SCHOLARSHIP 


in ACTING 
work of the theatre under the 
direction of John D. Barry and 
Reginald Travers with public 
performances throughout the 
year and a 


in the spring production of the 


Players Guild School 


Rexton Reed, Business Manager 
1846 Gough Street 
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O “BEN HUR” is coming to the 
Columbia! It has a deal to live up 
to as a “magnificent spectacle” to jus- 
tify its replacement of legitimate drama. 


* * * 


MONG the interesting sales from 

the mid-summer exhibition at the 
Del Monte Gallery was that of a large 
canvas, “Fishing Boats, San Pierto, in 
Volta, Venice,” by Miss M. Evelyn 
McCormick. It will be hung in the new 
San Francisco home of Mr. and Mrs. 
James G. Jeffries. 


* . * 


SABEL WITHERS who takes the 

part of Mammie in “Love ‘Em and 
Leave 'Em”’ at the President is an artist. 
She is better than an artist, she is a super 
artist. It is seldom an artist takes her 
work so to heart that she lives her role 
and can impart her every emotion over 
the footlights. Miss Withers does this. 
Just what her career was prior to this 
production we do not know but her act- 
ing is that of a finished actress. Henry 
Duffy, let us have more of Isabel 
Withers. 


* * * 
HE “SHOW-OFF” is another of 
Duffy's plays and is well produced 
although nothing in comparison to the 
play in which Miss Withers takes away 
the flying colors. 












and the entire 









Leading part 
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A Pioneer’s First Letter Home 


are running about and smelling the 
dishes, placed on the floor before being 
served up. As to their quality I cannot 
say much. Good beans and tortillas (a 
cake made of corn stripped of the husk 
by steeping in like water, and ground up 
by hand, and baked without any season- 
ing, on a dry griddle) can always be 
had. Tolerable beef, pork, and mutton, 
may sometimes be procured. The coffee 
in the best city houses is excellent, in 
the country fondas, abominable. Mexi- 
can chocolate is always good; the bread 
is always sour; the salt as large as peas; 
the cheese like Dutch skim cheese, and 
the butter, lard. 

On such fare and on such beds as 
these did we refresh ourselves from the 
City of Mexico to the shores of the Pac- 
ific, passing through a desolate and fruit- 
less country, not indeed without hus- 
bandry, but yielding very little to the 
barbarous cultivation of its Indian in- 
habitants. Of Mexican agriculture I 
may hereafter write you some account, 
as Yankee farmers much as they might 
sometimes improve—would be somewhat 
amused at the description. 

We arrived at San Francisco on the 
morning of June 8th, twenty-three days 
from Mazatlan and 104 from New 
York. Only twenty of the original com- 
pany of fifty were together, though the 
rest have since arrived. We were all 
greatly deceived in regard to the expenses 
of the trip, having left home with the 
assurance of our captain and others that 
$200 would be more than enough for 
outfit and expenses through; whereas 
we found $300 not too much to cover 
the traveling expenses alone. We were 
also told that the trip could be made in 
fifty days, whereas it took us one hun- 
dred and fourteen, and in our mode of 
travel cannot be made in less than one 
hundred. A traveler by this route need 
fear nothing from robbers if he has six 
resolute and watchful companions, and 
all armed; but he needs be very careful 
in his trading, as the people, one and all, 
ask of an American three times the prices 
for which they will sell to a Mexican. 
He also should not bring more than 
twenty-five pounds of baggage, as he will 
need only one change of raiment and a 
blanket, and can buy everywhere at 
reasonable rates. But if he has too much 
baggage he must dispose of it, and that 
at a merely nominal rate. 

We have reason to believe, from com- 
paring notes with other adventurers 
since our arrival, that we have come by 
the cheapest, quickest, and most com- 
fortable route to California, except that 
by steamer, so that by this brief sketch 
of our privations and difficulties you may 
imagine what an undertaking it is. I 
met the party from Burlington here, 


(Continued from Page 260) 


who were all well, and have gone up to 
the mines, whither I may follow or may 
not follow them, according to my success 
in finding occupation here. The water 
is yet too high at the mines for profit- 
able labor,—the average product of 
which is one ounce per day,—while 
though the influx of emigration has re- 
duced the great price of labor within a 
few days, there is a great demand for it, 
and it is the elysium of speculators. The 
prices of real estate are enormous. If 
your American Hotel were at San Fran- 
cisco, it would be worth $10,000,000. 
An establishment of about the size of 
Soragen’s, on Water street, rents at 
$80,000 per annum, and all else in pro- 
portion. 

Gambling is carried on to a frightful 
extent, money being bet literally by the 
pailfuls; but no other vice is more pre- 
valent here than at home. Theft is al- 
most unknown, though a million of 
money and property might be carried off 
in a night, on account of the want of 
secure buildings. 

More than half the houses and stores 
are mere tents, some of which are very 
large, and pay a high ground rent. Our 
hotel, where I stopped, occupies a lot 
48 by 25 feet, for which the tenant pays 
$2,000 rent. Two miserable sheds, used 
for storage, command $900 rent per 
month. Clothing is not more than fifty 
per cent above New York prices,—pro- 
visions about one hundred per cent. 

One hundred vessels are now in the 
harbor, and none of those via Cape Horn 
have yet reached us. The market is 
already flooded with some articles, and 
what the state of affairs will be next 
winter, after the ten thousand diggers 
now in the mines shall have returned 
to town,—after the twenty-five thousand 
emigrants now en route for the same 
point shall have arrived—and after the 
three to four hundred vessels now steer- 
ing hither shall have discharged their 
cargoes,—God only knows! 

The village now covers an area of 
about one-half mile square, which is 
sparsely covered by all manner of shop 
buildings. So many tents and shanties 
line the street, so many piles of bales, 
barrels, and boxes of goods, packed and 
unpacked, meet you at every turn, that 
the place resembles a country village on 
a fair day rather than a regular city. 
The spot on which it stands is a small 
valley, already nearly all occupied, but 
which will undoubtedly be soon filled up 
from the three hills that surround it. 
The character of the buildings now go- 
ing up is of the most flimsy description. 
Lumber is from $300 to $1000 per thou- 
sand. Carpenters work $12 per day, so 
that the hotel above referred to, which 


is nothing more than a large tent stretch- 
ed on a light frame of scantling, 48 by 
25 feet, and 8 feet to the eaves, cost 
$275 per day. Those who have tents 
and cooking utensils of their own, and 
whose funds are short, encamp on the 
neighboring hills, and those hills look 
more like a military encampment than 
the abode of peace and industry. 

The political aspect of affairs here de- 
serves a chapter by itself, and I feel that 
the deep interest which Vermont, as 
well as other states, takes in whatever 
concerns these loved ones who have 
moved to this distant region, will jus- 
tify me by extending this letter beyond 
double the usual length. I had the honor 
of attending the first political meeting 
held by the American citizens in Calif- 
ornia. This meeting took place on Tues- 
day, June 12th, having been called by 
the military governor of California, 
General Riley, for the purpose of taking 
into consideration the project of estab- 
lishing a State government, and applying 
at once for admission in the confederacy. 
Already two parties have been formed 
here. There is, on the part of the 
American citizens, a very strong adver- 
sion towards the Mexican laws, and the 
military government established by the 
treaty until Congress should have time to 
substitute a territorial government. This 
feeling, which is cherished and promoted 
by a few demagogues who are anxious 
to merit the first offices by their officious- 
ness in establishing a different regime, 
has become the prevailing one, and con- 
sequently an assembly was constituted 
some time since,—nobody knows how,— 
calling themselves the “Legislative As- 
sembly of the District of San Francisco,” 
who undertook to issue proclamations 
forbidding obedience to either the Al- 
calde or General Riley, and levying 
taxes on the property of the place. 
These taxes were paid in spite of the 
counter proclamation of General Riley. 
Furthermore, the news having arrived 
by the last steamer, of the neglect of 
Congress to grant a territorial govern- 
ment to California, new fuel was added 
to the flame. All the citizens, even those 
who were opposed to the unauthorized 
action of the “Assembly,” have been con- 
vinced that they must take matters into 
their own hands, if they wish anything 
to be done. The Governor (Riley) see- 
ing the popular tendencies, called a meet- 


.ing to take the matter into consideration, 


which came off as above narrated, on 
Tuesday last. The first speaker, Judge 
Peter H. Burnett, of Oregon, made a 
very inflammatory speech, in which he 
tried to convict Congress of oppression 
and injustice, and exhorted the people 
to resist it with the knife, even as their 
fathers of the Revolution had resisted 
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the tyranny of Britain. He represented 
that our revenue was an important item 
to the United States, and that Congress 
was aiming to secure that, while it was 
determined to deny us any voice in dis- 
posing of it. He was followed by Hon. 
T. Butler King, member of Congress 
from Georgia, who in an eloquent and 
able speech did much to convince the 
audience of the necessity of the proposed 
measure, while at the same time he vin- 
dicated Congress from the charges of 
“oppression” and injustice laid against it 
by Judge Burnett. He showed that the 
reason why Congress had not come to any 
conclusion was on account of the contest 
maintained between the “‘principles of the 
North and the honor of the South,” on 
the subject of slavery, which motive had 
tacked to every bill brought forward for 
the benefit of California some slavery 
or anti-slavery cause, to which the other 
party could not agree. He appealed to 
the knowledge of the Northern and 
Southern character, which all possessed, 
to bear him out in the prediction that 
such would always be the case, and that 
therefore some other resource must sup- 
ply the wants of this region. He showed 
that the cry of “tyranny and oppression” 
was foolish and premature ;— that the 
revenue thus far collected, and to be col- 
lected at present rates, was just the in- 
terest of the purchase money paid for 
California,—that the steamers, now run- 
ning the railroad contemplated across the 
country—the lighthouses, custom-houses, 
fortifications and officers that the future 
safety and prosperity of the country 
would demand from Congress, would 
leave Uncle Sam creditor on the books 
for many years to come, while the warm- 
est and most anxious feeling for Califor- 
nia’s prosperity now pervaded every cor- 
ner of the older States. All this and 
much more to the same effect was pow- 
erfully urged by Mr. King, and as his 
efforts in Congress for the establishment 
of the steamers have made him here the 
most popular of men, he was heard 
throughout with most respectful atten- 
tion. 

He was followed by several others, 
and among them one of the “Assembly,” 
who was disposed to apologize for his 
rashness and audacity in the part he had 
taken in that body. But when the reso- 
lutions expressing the sense of the meet- 
ing, and appointing the committee of 
correspondence for arranging the pre- 
liminaries of the convention, were read, 
a dissension at once arose. One party 
wished the same day and place named 
in General Riley’s proclamation be fixed 
upon by the committee, so as to produce 
no confusion, that of General Riley hav- 
ing ‘had the previous circulation through 
the province. The other party was per- 
fectly furious at the idea, and a rush 
was even made to gag the speaker who 
advocated it upon the stand. 
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But after a disgraceful contention 
among the people, the chairman at last 
obtained a hearing, and the question 
being called, the popular, or Democratic 
party, had a great majority. Their com- 
mittees, of whom Judge Burnett is one, 
were nominated, and by consequence we 
shall probably have two conventions, two 
constitutions, two sets of officers, etc. 

The result is very much dreaded by 
thinking men, esepecially when they re- 
member the impotence of the very de- 
fective law which now prevails, and the 
ease with which desperate men can ex- 
cite dissension among so inflammable a 
community. Though now at perfect 
peace, and enjoying the most enviable 
security, it requires but a spark to set 
the whole community into a flame. 
Should the thousands of Americans now 
on their way hither find on their arrival 
that the hordes of foreigners who have 
preoccupied the ground, have also pre- 
occupied their fortunes, will it take 
much to induce them to drive them out 
of the country? And will not this state 
of things be hastened when the provi- 
sions for the population of twenty to 
thirty thousand men who will congregate 
here next winter to spend in idleness and 
dissipation their summer earnings, shall 
fail,—as it is expected they will,—when 
all the nations of the Pacific shall be 
crowded together with the rightful 
owners of the soil, whom they have in- 
jured, and who hold them in utter de- 
testation,—when words and blows will 
be daily exchanged by parties so exas- 
perated against each other, and having 
no authority to restrain them? 

I hope these fears may prove ground- 
less, but if they do, it will only be 
through the paramount influence of our 
law-abiding countrymen, whose dealings 
here now are governed by the utmost 
honor and fidelity. If difficulties of this 
kind do not occur, the majority are now 
clearly wrong on the other subject, and 
that from passion rather than opinion; 
and whether Congress will acknowledge 
the action of the people who defy the 
only legal authority set over them, is 
more than doubtful. 

Does anyone want advice in regard 
to coming to California? I would rather 
discourage him than otherwise. It is a 
lottery, in which peace, health, morals, 
and life itself are risked for gold. You 
may lose on one side; you may gain on 
the other; and if you have a good living 
at home, stay there by all means. Many 
have come here, who have returned 
poorer by their expenses, and perhaps by 
their ventures. Thousands have come 
to find but a grave; other thousands have 
been ruined by their precipitation and 
extravagance. I will endeavor to keep 
you informed of the progress of events. 
Meantime I will remain, 

Yours truly, 


ov. we 
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LEW SARETT.TO BEN FIELD 
(Continued from Page 252) 

and what measure of literary power | 

may have. 

A gun or a dog! I am pretty sure 
that I shall settle on the dog. Since I 
decided to break loose next spring for 
the woods, for all time, I’ve been think- 
ing and dreaming dog. One can keep 
a good dog good in the woods; one 
can’t in Evanston. I love dogs—all 
kinds, bench and field, well-bred and 
poorly bred, pedigreed and mongrel! | 
had an Airedale in Montana; at an- 
other time an English setter. If I were 
going to Montana again, I'd get an- 
other Airedale—a great mountain dog. 
Now I’m debating what breed I ‘sha!l 
get with “Angelique’—for the Ben 
Field prize will live and walk and jump 
on four legs hereafter! I should like 
an Irish Setter. I should like a Llew- 
ellyn Setter. I should like a Cocker 
Spaniel (all black). I should like a 
Beagle. I should like all of these breeds 
rolled into one! The last is impossible. 
If I can locate a first class Irish Setter, 
that will be my choice, I believe (Gosh, 
but I hate to give up the Cocker, the 
Beagle, and the Llewellyn!) 

And of course I shall have to name 
him! Following my policy I should be 
moved to name him “Angelique.”’ But 
imagine a gentleman dog with a lady's 
name! And too, I had already planned 
to name him “Duke.” How would it 
be to name him “Duke Angelique?” 
That’s a happy compromise. Or better 
yet, why not—if there are no emphatic 
objections from the Coast!—why not 
“Ben Field” ! ! ! “Ben” is a fine strong 
name for a blooded setter; And “Field” 
—what more appropriate name for a 
breed of dog that ranges the field, loves 
the field, and gloriously graces the field! 

Whatever his name, know that next 
autumn when the crisp October woods 
are scarlet with frosted maples and su- 
machs, gold and tan and brown with 
oaks and aspens and river reeds, there 
will be a lonely figure rambling through 
the leaves and over the hills. And run- 
ning right and left before him, eager, 
nervous, palpitant, beside himself with 
ecstasy when his sensitive nose comes 
upon the fresh scent of grouse, another 
autumn symphony, a symphony of 
rippling muscle and feathered legs and 
noble head, a symphony in mahogany 
red. And when it slows up its gait, stif- 
fens its tail, tautens its quivering 
muscles, comes to a point, and says from 
muscle to tip of brush: “Look! Look! 
old pal! a covey of frozen grouse !”"— 
know then that the Red Gods will smile 
and whisper: “The Ben Field Prize!— 
a prize indeed!” 

Cordially yours, 
Lew Saretr. 
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Palms anda patch 
of green 


OW unlike the ordinary hotel vista is the charm- 
ing sweep of Union Square glimpsed from the 


windows of the Hotel Plaza. 


Light, airy rooms with windows z£ 
grass and swaying palms make the Plaza distinctly 


a hotel for discriminating people. 


The central location of the Plaza assures you the 
utmost convenience to theaters, shops and business. 
Won’t you come 


No traffic problems to worry about. 
and see for yourself? 


Rates from $2.00 


LOTEL PLAZA 


Post Street at Stockton 


W. Freeman Burbank, Manager | 
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ing to create a more intelligent interest 
in matters pertaining to the child and 
the school. 

Ten fellowships were awarded for 
1926-27 for various fields of advanced 
study, and a new one has been made 
available this year for the Study of the 
Pre-School Child. 

To the Committee on Educational 
Policies has been assigned the task of 
defining and directing educational ef- 
forts which have not yet been adopted 
as permanent parts of the policies of the 
association. This committee tries out 
new educational ventures to find out 
whether or not they are adapted to the 
interests and capacity of the member- 
ship. 

In order not to scatter their efforts 
in too many directions, it was decided 
to select some one or two projects of as 
wide an interest as possible and center 
the national effort in these. 

The two projects in the field of edu- 
cational endeavor recommended for this 
year are pre-school education and ele- 
mentary education with the correlative 
interest in parental education. 

In the last two years 224 groups of 
young children have been organized for 
the study of the pre-school child, and 


framing green 
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San Francisco 


Organized Women 
(Continued from Page 255) 


77 groups for the study of elementary 
education in the schools. 

Studying the earlier stages of mental 
development and the formation of char- 
acter and personality and keeping rec- 
ords of the facts is part of a wide move- 


ment to raise the level of community - 


intelligence about child training. 

Arousing public interest in the pre- 
school child and his needs is the hope 
of the committee so that results may be 
applied by parents in the bringing up of 
their children. 

The program for elementary educa- 
tion is a continuation of that of the pre- 
school child with the school and pro- 
gressive education as the agency of de- 
velopment. 

What will be a help or a hindrance 
to the growth of the child depends upon 
environment and upon the kind of 
schools, churches, libraries, museums, 
playgrounds and Scout troops that are 
available. 

The purpose of the association is to 
unite the alumnae of different institu- 
tions for practical educational work, for 
the collection and publication of sta- 
tistical and other information concern- 
ing education, and in general for the 





How To Buy An 
Income 


The best way to provide an in- 
come to insure you and your 
family against the future is to 
save regularly and invest your 
money in safe bonds. 

Straus Bonds provide the ideal 
investment for income builders. 
Investigate these safe securities. 
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S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


79 Post St., San Francisco 
523 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 
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maintenance of high standards of edu- 
cation. 

The American Association is a part of 
the International Federation, which has 
been organized to promote understand- 
ing and friendship between the univer- 
sity women of the nations of the world, 
and thereby to further their interests 
and develop between their countries 
sympathy and mutual helpfulness. 

These combined interests in club work 
have brought the women closer together 
in an increased feeling of good fellow- 
ship on the common ground of mutual 
participation. 

Having a share in some organization 
and feeling that you are a definite part 
of some group undertaking a program 
of service is well worth every effort. Ce- 
ment friendships by working together 
for the betterment of humanity is true 
club idealism. 

If all of the organizations of Cali- 
fornia should concertedly try to accom- 
plish a specific object, the effort would 
have the assurance of complete con- 
summation. 

Organized women are a power for 
good, and it looks as though the coming 
year will be the banner year in achieve- 
ments. 
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Distinctive “Dinnerware 


PLACE PLATES AND ART LAMPS 
CHINA, GLASS, IVORY, GIFT NOVELTIES 
SPECIALLY DESIGNED TO ORDER 

A sample copy for 35c x 
($3.00 a Year) OLD DINNER SETS 


Each month it has: 
Lovely Pictures 

Plays to Act Stories of Real Life 
Doll Cut-outs Poems and Rhymes 
History and Biography Puzzles and Riddles 


Fairy Tales 
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RHYMES AND REACTIONS 
(Continued from Page 263) 


bar, the white water showing reefs and 
shoals clear across, that I took off my 
overcoat, and loosened my shoes—and 
I didn’t bother a bit about trying to 
save the camera. 

But we made it—half full of water 
—but we made it. And maybe it didn’t 
how! all night, so cold that it froze the 
salt water. 

All of which I wouldn’t mind, if it 
weren't for my ankles. I used to favor 
the right with the left, but with the left 
now smashed worse than the right, you 
can imagine how careful I have to be 
(where it’s impossible to be careful), in 
a crazy junk going through such rough 
weather. And yet I have escaped any 
bad twists so far. 

Junks, crazy—I should say so. Rags, 
tatters, rotten—something always car- 
rying away—how they navigate is a 
miracle. I wonder if Hearst thinks I’m 
lost. 

~ o * 


Monday, Feb. 15, 1904. 


H, YES,, we waited four hours! 

When four hours had passed, wind 
came down out of the north, dead in 
our teeth. Lay all night in confounded 
tide-rip, junk standing on both ends, and 
driving me crazy with my headache. 
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At four in the morning turned out in 
the midst of driving snow to change 
anchorage on account of sea. 

It was a cruel daybreak we witnessed ; 
at 8 A. M. we showed a bit of sail and 
ran for shelter. 

My sailors live roughly, and we put 
up at a fishing village (Corean) where 
they live still more roughly, and we 
spent Sunday and Sunday night there— 
my five sailors, myself—and about 20 
men, women and children jammed in a 
room in a hut, the floor space of which 
room was about equivalent to that of a 
good double-bed. 

And my foreign food is giving out, 
and I was compelled to begin on native 
chow. I hope my stomach will forgive 
me some of the things I have thrust 


Regilded, Repaired, Remodeled 
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upon it—filth, dirt, indescribale, and 
the worst of it is that I can’t help think- 
ing of the filth and dirt as I take each 
mouthful. 

I showed one old fellow my false 
teeth at midnight. He proceeded to 
rouse the house. Must have given him 
bad dreams, for he crept in to me at 
three in the morning and woke me in 
order to have another look. 

We are under way this morning— 
for Chemulpo. I hope I don’t drop dead 
when I finally arrive there. 

The land is covered with snow. The 
wind has just hauled ahead again. Our 
sail has come in, and the men are at the 
oars. If it blows up it'll be another run 
for shelter. O, this is a wild and bit- 
ter coast. 








DORCHESTER HOTEL 


N. E. Corner Sutter and Gough Streets 


A REFINED HOME 
Catering to permanent and transient guests, both American and 
European plan. 
Cars 1, 2, or 3 stop in front of door 
Single rooms with or without bath, and suites 
Excellent Cuisine Rates Very Reasonable 
W. W. Madison, Prop., Formerly of Hotel Oakland 





























Alexandria Pages 
are 


Quick On The Trigger! 


Their watchword is smiling cour- 
tesy.—This is but one of the 
features of this great hotel where 
thoughtful and kindly service 
combines with ideal comfort and 
surroundings to make a stay 


enjoyable. 


RATES 
Per Day, single, European Plan 
120 rooms with running water 
$2.50 to $4.00 
220 rooms with bath 3.50 to 5.00 
160 rooms with bath 6.00 to 8.00 


Double, $4.00 up 
Also a number of large and beautiful rooms 
and suites, some in period furnishings with 
grand piano, fire place and bath, $10.00 up. 


LARGE AND WELL 
EQUIPPED SAMPLE ROOMS 





The center for Theatres, Banks, and Shops 
Please write for Booklet 


{Ne GOLF ed 
available to all guests 
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Men, here’s that long looked 
for freedom from tight belts 
and unsightly suspenders. 
Here's a “wrinkle” that does 
its job of supporting § the 
trousers far better than any 
sort of harness you have ever 
worn. With all clothing loose at 
waist, and the trousers hung cor- 
rectly—from the shoulder—what 
more comfortable, healthful means 
of support could be found? 


Start right—order today. 
plated, $1.00 per pair. 


THE STA-ON CO. 
Dept. K. St. Louls, Mo. 


Gold 


August, 1926 
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72nd 
CALIFORNIA STATE FAIR 
=. SACRAMENTO 


September 4th to 11th inclusive 


Every product and resource of California 
wonderfully represented 


Farm Machinery Automobiles 
Harness and Running Races 


is 


High Class Entertainment 


i) 


Horse Show 


Chas. W. Paine 
Sec’ty-Mgr. 


R. A. Condee 


President 
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THE THIRD PARADE 


A New Quarterly Magazine marched across the American 
scene in January and repeated in April. The publishers now an- 
nounce the third issue of 


The cAmerican “Parade 


(Dated July) 

Included in the varied table of contents are: 

“WORLD’S FAIR,” a brilliant short story 
George O’Neil. 

“MENCKEN, THE FOE OF BEAUTY,” a special article 
by William Salisbury. 

“THE CRUSADER,” a. pungent after-the-war soldier story 
by Louis Adamic. 

“EARTH-BOUND,” the finest poem Helene Mullins has 
ever written. 


The cAmerican Parade 


Edited by W. Adolphe Roberts 
$1.00 a copy; $4.00 a year 
166 REMSEN STREET BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


by the poet 


ADDRESS: 





















































The Frona Wait Colburn Prizes 


Given by San Francisco Branch, League of American Pen Women 


$50.00 $30.00 $20.00 


$100.00 in all to be awarded the three best stories concerning the cultural life of Northern 
California from 1870 to 1890. Further, the fourth story will be given honorable mention. 
Stories must treat of the founding of the education, society, art, music and periodicals by 
the sons and daughters who came after the GOLD RUSH DAYS. 


Live Again in this Period 


A period which saw the erection of palatial country estates along with beautiful town 
houses where the wealth of the community congregated. It was then that the rich men 
and women indulged in fads and hobbies, accounting for the different usages to which the 
big landed estates were put. Big cattle ranches, big orchards, vineyards, and specializing 
in thoroughbred stock or equally fine fruits and grains characterized the rural activities. 


Town houses were filled with works of art and the occupants devoted themselves to the 


study of music, art and literature and were patrons of all forms of education 


RULES 


35 Manuscripts Must be Submitted 
before Award will be made 


No limit on treatment, which may be adventure, mystery, romance, psychoanalysis, in the 
form of comedy or tragedy. Competitors must be Californians, either by birth or adoption 
and the story must be of territory north of the Tehachapi Pass. New writers are especially 
solicited. All manuscripts must be sent to the Overland Monthly Prize Contest Editor, 
356 Pacific Building, San Francisco. All manuscripts must be anonymous, with the name 
and address of the writer in a separate, sealed envelope bearing the title of the story. Length 
of story to be 6,000 words but there will be allowed a leeway of 1,000 words short or 
exceeding 6,000. 


Competition Closes February 1, 1927 


surther information may be obtained from the Story Contest Editor, Overland Monthly, 
356 Pacif fie Bui ing San Fran isco (a 
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‘Do you know — 


The problems confronting women jurors? Are you familiar with the Com- 
munity Property Law in every phase? California women are doing things 
and Mrs. Claude Hamilton Mitchell tells you in a direct and compelling 
article. Do you know we have an 4¢lantic City springing up on the Coast of 


the Pacific? You should know. 


Are you interested— 


In what your name signifies, what peculiar influences the name you bear has 
to do with your future success? Starting in next issue is a serial on 
nomenclature by Gertrude Mott. Watch each issue, your name may be there. 
\re you interested in new industries of California? What is California’s 
leading product and what new development has the industry had in the 


recent past? 


e 
‘Do you enjoy— 
The best in literature, the best in prose, the best in poetry, the moment 


topics of the day, the development of your state? 


Then do not miss September Overland— 


Kor all these questions are answered satisfactorily in our special articles. 
Our literature is represented by the best short stories of the better writers. 
Poetry by Edgar Lee Masters, George Sterling and Anne deLartigue Kennedy. 


We are co-operating with the West and California is of the West 
Co-operate with us by signing today 


Overland Monthly Magazine 
356 Pacific Building 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Gentlemen: 


Enclosed please find check or money order for $2.50, for which send your magazine for one year to 


Name. Bl ee ; : Sdcchci cassette 
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